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This Issue and the Next 


JUNIOR SHOW The Boys’ and Girls’ 
AT FAIR Club exhibits and con- 
fests were, as usual, one of the big fea- 











tures of the Iowa State Fair. A report 
is given on page 3. Full report of the 
other features of the fair will be in next 


week's issue. 


THRU OLD On page 7 is the third of the 
IOWA -series of articles by Curator 
Harlan, dealing with a trip thru south- 


eastern lIowa. This article discusses a 
journey from Keokuk back to Des Moines 
thru Fort Madison Purlington, Mount 
Pleasant and other points. 









FEEDER CATTLE When is the right 
SITUATION time to buy feeder 
cattle? 


The editor discusses the question 
in the editorial on page 5. 











PREDICTING THE Old proverbs on 

WEATHER weather predictions 
feem to be borne out by modern research, 
See article on page 6. 









BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The August Mes- 
SECTION sage calls attention 
to the Pioneer Essay Contest. The win- 


ners in the Fourth of July Essay Contest 
are listed on page 2 of this section. Note 
the new feature, a page of odds and ends, 
on page 5. Leon Dean, one of the most 
popular writers for the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Department, has a short story on page 1. 


CORN CONTEST This 

CLOSING for contributions to 
the contest on ‘‘How I Intend to Handle 
My Soft Corn This Year.’ These letters 
must reach the office by September 3. 
Prizes are $10, $5, $3 and $2. 











is the last call 













AUTO TRIP The Home Department 

YARNS Contest on “How Can the 
‘arm Wife Best Help Her Husband?” 
also closes September 3. On the Auto 
Trip Contest, however, we are giving an 
extra week. This contest will not close 


until the 10th. 
good contributions in 
sheuld have. The prizes 
and $2. 


We have not had as many 
this contest as we 
are $10, $5, $3 


THE NEXT There will be a full report 

ISSUE of the lowa State Fair in 
next week's issue. Other articles will 
discuss the time for the seeding of fall 
wheat, and fall handling of lambs In 
this issue or the one following watch for 


an announcement of the third annual 
lowa Corn Husking Contest This year 
the Iowa contest will be preliminary to a 


mid-west contest in which the champions 











of lowa, Nebraska, Illinois and Minne- 
“ sota will compete. 
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BUY HERD BULL WHEN DEMAND 
LIGHT 

Most farmers who buy herd sires wait 

until they need one and then rush out 

and get the first one they can lay hands 

on. And in this case, following the crowd 
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is the worst possible procedure. The suc- 
cessful breeder selects his herd sire when 
the demand is lightest, and gets a better | 
bull at a lower price, says Prof. H. A. 
Hopper, of the New York State College 
ef Agriculture. 


a 






Forehanded men neither patch their 
roofs when it is raining nor buy herd 
bulls when every one else is doing the 
Same thing. If a man needs a sire next 
spring, now is an excellent time to start 
looking for him, says Professor Hopper. 
The eternal law of supply and demand 





works as well in regard to bulls as it does 
with any other commodity, he says, and 
the time to catch bears is when they 
are out; not when every one else is bear- 
hunting. 

“So,” 





says Professor Hopper, “‘if a herd 
of cattle is worth having, it’s worth a lit- 
tle time and trouble spent in looking up 
its most important single unit, and the 
man who is wise gets his herd sire all 
lined up while the other fellow is putting 
it off till he isn’t so busy.” 
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NY thoughtful visitor to the Iowa State 
A Fair is practically sure to have but one 

answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the one 
outstanding feature of the fair?’’ If the ob- 
server has really used his eyes and mind, the 
ehances are about ten to one that he will name, 
not the marvelous displays of purebred live- 
stock, nor the entertainment features, nor the 
wealth of technical and manufacturing skill 
represented in exhibits, but the part which 
lowa’s boys and girls have in the fair. 

Not so many years ago, the boy’s and girl’s 
part in the fair was restricted mainly to riding 
on the merry-go-round, munching ice cream 
eenes and following Dad and Mother about the 
grounds. Now things are very different, and the 
flower of Iowa’s farm youth comes to the fair 
each year to compete in many kinds of useful 
contests, the scone of whieh has been so en- 
larged as to dominate two of the most impor- 
tant days of the fair. 


Now Has a Different Meaning 


Merry-go-rounds and ice cream cones are now 
incidental, while the important business of the 
fair for the boys and girls is getting 
the calf or the pig to look well in 
the show-ring, or learning the parts 
to be taken in a club demonstration 
team. The fair has a new meaning 
to the boys and girls, and the boys 
and girls have given the fair a new 
significance. Their part in the 
many phases of farm work repre- 
sented in the junior department of 
the fair promises a greater agricul- 
ture and a better farm life in Towa. 

Friday and Saturday of last week 
were big days for the 1,200 boys 
and girls who took part in the 1924 
fair. Baby Beef Day, the junior 
judging contest and the showing of 
club pigs featured these early days 
of the fair. The demonstrations 
continued this week and included 
such practical subjects as poultry 
culture, corn raising, gardening, 
sheep raising, rope tying, farm rec- 
ord work, sewing and cooking. In 
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the state fair. The show on Saturday was a 
magnificent demonstration of the fitting and 
showing skill of Iowa’s young farmers and an 
eloquent tribute to the work of John A. Day 
and others who supervise the baby beef work 
in lowa. 

“‘This is the greatest baby beef show I’ve 
ever seen, It’s wonderful,’’ commented Thom- 
as Cross, the judge who placed the grand cham- 
pions. And other veteran judges and eattle- 
men confirmed his words. The judging of the 
calves began at 7:30 in the morning and was 
not finished until 6 at night. Classes contained 
as high as 100 calves, and there were so many 
uniformly good ones that judges had much 
diffieulty in making their decisions. 

Marshall county, winner of more prizes in 
the baby beef division during the past five 
years than any other county, had a sensational 
record of winnings when the day was ended. 
The championship on single steers over all 
breeds, two breed championships and first in 
three of the four group classes were among 
the ribbons that went to Marshall county. The 
Marshall club, under the leadership of County 





JOWA’S BOYS AND GIRLS AT THE FAIR 


Junior Show at the 1924 lowa State Fair Reaches New High Mark 


were fed together on the Dannen farm for the 
1924 club. The ten calves were owned by 
Elmer, Harold, Richard and Velma Dannen, 
the sons and daughter of R. C. Dannen. The 
calves all had the corn belt ration of shelled 
corn, oil meal and clover hay, and some silage 
was given them during the early part of the 
feeding period. Four of the ten calves were 
sent to the state fair. Prince Cap, the cham- 
pion, gained 590 pounds while on feed; an 
average of about 2.2 pounds a day, and his 
gains were made at an approximate cost of 
$13.50 per hundred pounds. 

For reserve champion honors of the baby 
beef show, Judge Cross selected the Hereford 
champion, Woody, owned by Winfield Rosen- 
berger, of Grundy county. The reserve winner 
was a smooth calf of distinguished Woodford 
ancestry. 


Winner of Wallaces’ Farmer Trophy 


Championship in the Shorthorns, carrying 
with it the Wallaces’ Parnée trophy, went to 
Maxwalton Major, owned by Philip McLean, 
of Marshall county. Maxwalton Major’s grain, 
ration was mainly ground barley, 
with some oats and a little corn. 
He also had oil meal and clover 
hay. He and the reserve champion 
Shorthorn, Snookums, owned by E. 
M. Thomas, of Audubon county, 
each cost their youthful owners but 
$35 at the beginning of the feed 
test, showing that they were not 
specially selected high-priced calves. 

In the pig club show, Marshall 
county was again a strong winner, 
taking many firsts on Poland Chi- 
nas and Duroc Jerseys. Story 
county boys dominated the Chester 
White show, and Polk county was 
a heavy winner on Spotted Polands. 
Many of the Tamworth ribbons 
went to Tama county, and Guthrie 
was a big winner in Yorkshires. 

Twenty-five teams competed~ in 
the boys’ judging contest. First 
honors this year went to Mitchell 
county, coached by County Agent 








between times the boys and girls 
saw the fair and’ made plans for 
the time when, as men and women. 
they will be bringing their herds of 
livestock and their specimens of culinary and 
domestic art to the fair. 


Interesting Vacation for Boys and Girls 


Dormitories house the boys and girls during 
their stay thru state fair week, and large din- 
ing halls have been built where their meals 
are carefully supervised and served. Social 
activities are combined with the work of the 
contests to make the week an interesting vaca- 
tion as well as a week full of edueational value. 
This year a daily paper, the ‘‘4-H Club News,’’ 
was published each day for the benefit of the 
elub members who attended the fair. Much of 
the news in the paper was written by the boys 


-and girls themselves. 


Baby Beef Day, on Saturday, August 23, 
was the climax of the junior club activities. It 
Was, moreover, a great day for all cattlemen, 
young or old. New heights in numbers and 
merit characterized the show of baby beeves, 
and even the sensational exhibit of 1923 was 
eclipsed. More than 2,000 calves were fitted 
this year by club members: in the state, and 502 
of the best of these were selected and sent to 





Prince Cap, 


Grand Champion Baby Beef, and His Owner, Elmer Dannen, 
Melbourne, Iowa. 


Agent W. A. Buchanan, had about forty calves 
in the show and their skill in feeding eom- 
bined .with their experience gained in past 
shows, made them formidable contenders thru- 
out. They had plenty of competition from all 
corners of the state, however, and many other 
counties had large clusters of ribbons to dis- 
play after the show. Some of the other prin- 
cipal winners were ,Marion, Keokuk, Guthrie, 
Cerro Gordo, Grundy, Montgomery ‘and Mus- 
catine counties. 

Individual honors of the show this year went 
to an Aberdeen Angus steer exhibited by Elmer 
Dannen, Melbourne, Marshall county. The 1924 
champion, Prince Cap, an Angus, followed in 
the footsteps of the Angus 1923 grand cham- 
pion. Dannen’s calf was a purebred February 
yearling that was bred by Meyer Brog., Mel- 
bourne, Iowa. He was sired by Blackbird of 
S. 4th and his dam was Pride Cap M. Prince 


Cap was bought and put on feed late in last 
November. 

Less special care was given the 1924 grand 
champion than has been the case with some 


others. 


Prince Cap was one of ten calves that 





George Munger. They were pushed 
by teams from Grundy, Cedar and 
Franklin, and close competition 
prevailed thruout the contest. Car- 
roll Plager, of Grundy county, won individual 
honors by a margin of one point over Raymond 
Monahan, of Franklin. 


Winners in the Judging Contest 


The scores of the ten high teams were as 
follows: Mitchell, 2,145; Grundy, 2,056 ; Ce- 
dar, 2,053; Franklin, 2,041; Story, 2,019; 
Woodbury, 2,008; Hamilton, 2,006; Boome. 
1,935; Chickasaw, 1,934; Washington, 1,904. 
The high individuals were: Carroll Plager, 
Grundy, 724; Raymond Monahan, Franklin, 
723; Russell Stock, Mitchell, 718; Harold Sul- 
livan, Mitchell, 717; Cyril Bodensteiner, Miteh- 
ell, 710; Fred MeQuillan, Ida, 707; Henry 
Thompson, Story, 702; Raymond Spencer, Ce- 
dar, 691; Vernon Shepard, Muscatine, 691; 
Vayne MeMillan, Dallas, 691. 

Prominent in the supervision of the boys’ 
and girls’ club activities at the fair were 
Frank P. Reed and P. C. Taff, of Iowa State 
College, and Guy Noble, secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Work. Miss Josephine Arnquist, of Iowa State 
College, had charge of (Concluded on page 8) 
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WILL THE FARMERS BE IN CHARGE? 
All questions about the grain merger in 

Chicago simmer down to this: Will the 
producers be in charge? 

This is a basic question. From the start we 
have expressed doubts as to whether the merg- 
ing companies would ever let control get out 
of their hands. They have persistently claimed 
that the management would be given over to 
the farmers. Do the facts bear out this claim? 

In one of the earliest pieces of propaganda 
put out by the promoters this statement occurs: 
“The new corporation will be managed by a 
large board of directors, on which the farmers 
will have approximately four-fifths of the rep- 
resentation and the acquired companies one- 
fifth.’’ . 

At that time we had a copy of the first 
proposal made by the merging companies to the 
farm organizations. It contrasted strangely 
with the statement above. This proposal 
stated that until four million dollars had been 
paid in by farmers, ‘‘the vendors shall be en- 
titled to select 60 per cent of the members of 
the beard of directors.’’ After the four mil- 
lions had been paid in and so long as any 
money due the merging firms remained unpaid, 
**representatives of the vendor corporations 
shall be entitled to select one-half of the di- 
rectors of the said corporation.”’ 

The first plan showed very clearly that the 
vendors were determined to keep eontrol out of 
the farmers’ hands. This particular plan seems 
to have been abandoned. What does the new 
plan promise? Have the grain companies 
given up their purpose to keep control? 

To this question John W. Coverdale, secre- 
tary of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and also treasurer of the Grain Marketing 
Company, says: ‘‘It (the company) will sim- 
ply act as a farmer owned and controlled sell- 
ing agency for all.’’ 

Gray Silver, the Washington representative 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
now president of the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany, says: ‘*The Grain Marketing Company 
will be producer owned and econtrolled—let 
there be no doubt about that.”’ 

» Are these statements backed up by facts? 
There is in existence now a board of directors 
of the Grain Marketing Company. This board 
has charge of the management of the organiza- 
tion. This includes the all-important job of 
agreeing on the price of the properties to be 
taken over and of agreeing on the terms of the 
contracts between the merging firms and the 
marketing company. 


Is the existence of this board an evidence of 
producer eontrol? Mr. Silver says: ‘‘The 
board of directors which has been elected is 
made up solely of farmers and is inspired by 
but one purpose—service for the farmers.’’ 

This evades the question. Mr. Silver says: 
‘The board of directors which has been elected 
F What the farmers want to know is: 
Who elected the board ? 

This is one of the mysteries of the organiza- 
tion. No one knows. From the remarks of the 
promoters all*that can be gathered is that the 
membership of the board was entirely a matter 
of chance. A few men just happened to get 
together one day and elect each other. 

It is certain that these men were not named 
by the Farm Bureau Federation, nor by the 
Wheat Growers, nor by the Farmers’ Union, 
nor by the Grange, nor by the Farmers’ Eleva- 
tors, nor by any other known farm group. 
Kither they were self-appointed or they were 
appointed by the promoters of the merger, the 
grain company managers and the bankers be- 
hind them. 

In the first plan the five grain companies 
stated plainly in their secret proposal their 
intention of keeping control of the company. In 
this last plan that intention does not appear on 
the surface; but does not the manner of select- 
ing the board indicate that the purpose has 
been only concealed—not abandoned ? 

No one with any regard for accurate state- 
ment can say that the farmers are now in con- 
trol of the board. Not one man was named by 
a farm organization to take his place on that 
list of directors. But, it may be urged, per- 
haps this is only a temporary arrangement. 
Perhaps the board will gracefully step out of 
the way and let the producers take control at 
the first annual meeting. 

The hope is vain. The grain producers of 
the country can not control the board for nearly 
three years. Mr. Coverdale, in announcing the 
organization of the board, has pointed out that 
of the directors two were elected ‘he does not 
say by whom) for one year, three for two 
years, three for three years, three for four 
years and three for five years. At the first an- 
nual meeting, the producers’ representatives 
may elect exactly two out of a-board of four- 
teen. It will not be until the third annual 
meeting that the producers will have a chance 
to elect a majority of the board. 

This situation is of particular importance, 
since the appraisal of the properties to be ac- 
quired is to commence at once. The final 
price will be fixed by agreement, not between 
a board representing the producers and the 
companies, but by agreement between the pro- 
moters of the merger and this board which was 
either self-appointed or appointed by the pro- 
moters of the merger. 

The evidence all tends to show that the pro- 
moters of the merger have never intended to 
permit farmer control. The important work 
of the first three vears is to be controlled by a 
board which was not named by the farmers and 
is not responsible to the farmers. It is fair to 
ask whether this is the kind of an organization 
which can justly appeal for farm support. 





ARGENTINE CORN 98 CENTS AT 
: NEW YORK 
RGENTINE corn last week was quoted at 
98 cents a bushel laid down at New York 
City. With the 15-cent duty added, the price 
would be $1.13. At the same time, corn from 
the corn belt was selling for $1.40 at New York 
City. <A difference of nearly 30 cents a bushel 
in favor of the Argentine corn can not long 
continue without inviting many millions of 
bushels to our Atlantic seaboard. Argentina 
harvested last May an exceptionally large crop 
and has approximately 200 million bushels to 
export during the next twelve months. A lot 


of it will come into the United States as long 
our duty is as low as 15 cents a bushel, 
Many corn belt farmers labor under the mis. 7 
taken impression that because the kernels of] 
Argentine corn are small, it doesn’t have the — 
same feeding value as American corn. It is | 
true that the Argentine corn is very flinty and 
must be ground before it can be fed satisfac. | 
torily to livestock, but it is a mistake to. think 
that the Argentine corn is of low feeding value, ~ 
As a matter of fact, chemical analyses indicate © 
that the Argentine corn is slightly superior to — 
our corn in feeding value pound for pound, « 


Ee ee 


Moreover, the corn manufacturers think that 3 


the Argentine corn is slightly superier to our ~ 





corn for their purposes. a 





CORN PROSPECTS 


N ODERATELY warm weather late in Anu-~ 


gust, following on good rains immediately 

after tasseling, has improved the corn wonder- 
fully. Of course, the stand is still irregular 
and there is no chance whatever for even a 
moderately good crop except in Kansas and 
parts of Nebraska. Here and there in Iowa, 
Tilinois and Missouri are excellent fields, but 
there are so many weedy and spotted fields that 
the corn of these states is decidedly below — 
average. Indiana, and especially Ohio, are in 
the worst shape of all. August drouth, follow- 
ing on the cool, wet weather of the early sum- 
mer, has hurt Ohio and parts of Indiana. 

Corn has improved so much during the past 
week that we now anticipate a total yield for 
the United States of 2,660,000,000 bushels, or 
about 400,000,000 bushels under last year. 

The great uncertainty now is the amount of 
soft corn we are going to have. Most corn 
right now is in the roasting ear stage and will 
require warmer than average September weath- 
er, with frost after October 1, to permit of 
maturity. Present indications are for about 
35 per cent soft corn in Iowa. An early Sep- 
tember frost, however, would result in about 
90 per cent soft corn. 
that this year will not be as bad as 1915, altho 
it may be almost as serious as 1917. 

The outstanding soft corn years since 1891 
have been 1902, 1903, 1907, 1915 and 1917. © 


‘In 1902 the trouble was caused by exceedingly 


heavy rains during the four summer months, 
eombined with a very cool June and Septem- 
ber. 
occurred, with a very cool June and Septem- 
ber. In 1907, the July rains were very heavy 


and May and June were very cold. In 1915, as | 
we can all remember, it was very cold thruout | 


the entire summer (slightly cooler than this — 
year, especially in August), and the rain was 7 
very heavy in May and July. In 1917, the 
temperature was about the same as this year, , 


except in July, when it was four degrees warm- | 


er than this year. The heavy rains in 1917 
were in June. , 

Apparently it takes the combination of heavy | 
rains and coolness during the summer to make 
soft corn. Frost usnally doesn’t mean much 
unless it comes before September 20.~ This 
year, for instance, it might hold off until No- 
vember and we would still have 30 per cent 
soft corn. A September averaging above 66 : 


The probabilities are — 






In 1903 excessive June and August rains © 












degrees, and with no frost, is the only thing } 


which ean prevent at least 30 per cent of soft | 
corn in Iowa this year. 





It sometimes seems to me,that there ought to be 


a “pout house” on every farm, or perhaps a “pout | 


room,” to which any member of the family can re- 
tire when he feels that he is becoming disagreeable. 
- . . « If it was an understood thing in the family 


that any member of it, when he lost control of .tem- 4 


per and tongue, should retire in privacy into this 
“pout room,” there to regain his self-control, we are 


sure that it would add mightily to the happiness of — 


the home, whether in town or country.—Uncle 
Henry’s Sayings. - 
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1s THERE A SHORTAGE OF FEEDER 
CATTLE? 
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0 FAR this summer there have been shipped 
out to the country from the leading feed- 
er cattle markets only about 80 per cent as 
many cattle as the average of the past five 
years. If this shortage continues during the 


next three months, there will almost inevitably 
result a decided scarcity of fat cattle on the 
market during the late winter and spring. If 
we have soft corn, as we almost certainly shall, 
there may be an abundance of half-finished 


B cattle on the market during the early winter, 
But during the late winter and spring, present 


indications are for a considerable scarcity. 
The western cattle business has been in a 
period of considerable depression for several 


# years, with the result that there has been a lot 


of liquidation. This has run its course, and it 
now seems that we are coming into a period of 
real shortage. It is rather remarkable in view 


Hof the smaller receipts of feeder cattle at the 
Bieading markets that the prices have remained 


fairly reasonable. 
While high priced corn may make it diffi- 


Beult for the corn belt farmer to make much 


money fattening cattle during the next year, it 


Bseems that the man who raises cattle will soon 
FB be coming into definitely better times. 





FIGHTING SPIRIT NEEDED 
HE leaders of too many farm organizations 
today lack the kind of fighting spirit that 
is needed, says a subscriber in a recent letter. 
He urges that more young blood be injected 


Finto the leadership of farm groups. 


This complaint is a common one. It has 


Benough merit to be worth emphasizing. Too 


many of the leaders of our farm organizations 
happen to be substantial citizens of fifty or 
sixty, who have made a comfortable fortune 
and who are not up against the problems that 


‘Bthe ordinary working farmer of today faces. 
BThings have worked out all right for them, and 
Bthey figure that things may work out all right 
Bfor the farmers of today, if everybody is pa- 


tient enough. A 
But the younger fellows who made the first 


@payment on their farms five or ten years ago 
Bcan not afford to wait: 
#in land values, such as made the fortunes of the 


No definite inerease 


last generation, is in sight. They must make 


Bwhat they are to make out of the business of 
Bfarming and not out of land booms; and the 


business of farming right now is not very prof- 


Bitable. 


These younger men are seeing that other in- 
dustries are faring fairly well, that union labor 
is well paid, and they are wondering just why 


’ @agriculture does not deserve equal fortune. 


They are convinced that the half-way palliative 


@measures emphasized at too many farm meet- 


ings won’t do; but they still seem to be over- 


@awed by the greater experience, the greater 


wealth and consequently’ the greater prestige 
of their leaders. The older generation still 
Tuns things. 

It is true, of course, that many of the older 
men are keen and sympathetie enough so that 


Bithey can appreciate the new conditions and the 


new problems that face agriculture; but these 


4s a rule are not the men that get into power. 


It is too often the white-handed fellows who 


have rent coming in from several farms, a good 


many shares of bank stock and a manager to do 


@their work on the home place, who get the jobs. 


Naturally when a man of this type gets in of- 


fice, he instinctively works for the benefit of 


folks like himself. It is easy for him to tell 
the working farmer to hold on and things will 
work out all right. He forgets that the only 
reason for the existence of the farm organiza- 
ion lies im its ability and willingness to work 


tooth and nail for more labor income for the 
farmer and a consequent higher.farm standard 
of living. 

. We would like to see in office a number of 
the young men who bought farms back in 1919 
and have felt the sheriff’s hot breath on their 
shirt-tails ever since. They would be a little 
more eager for action, we think, than some of 
the present farm organization officers. They 
would be inclined to forget some of the minor 
matters on which so much time is wasted today, 
and to-go ahead on a real drive for controlled 
production, for getting for agriculture the same 
protection that is given other industries, and 
for a stabilized price level high enough to let 
the indebted farmers pay out. 

We probably need some conservatives around 
to put the brakes on occasionally, but right now 
the balance of power is the wrong way. Our 
fighting leaders are chained down by too many 
conservative directors. In order to make our 
farm organizations function the way they 


should, we need to take off a few brakes and . 


put more horse power in the engine. 





CUTTING ELEVATOR LOSSES 


HE farmers’ elevator always runs the risk 
of.a change in the market between the 
time it buys grain from the farmer and the 
time it sells that grain at the terminal. Hedg- 
ing is not a complete protection. Many ele- 
vators that have hedged according to the stan- 


dard theories have found when they closed out 
the hedge that they had a loss on their hands. 
The future and the cash markets are too often 
out of line with each other. 

B. H. Critchfield, of the Department of 
Agriculture, suggests the advisability of farm- 
ers’ elevators shipping grain on consignment, 
as livestock is now shipped. Let the elevator 
take its margin for operating expenses and let 
the shipper carry the rest of the burden. Or, 
more optimistically, in the words of the booster 
for the livestock shipping association: Let the 
shipper get every cent that is coming to him, 
no more and no less. 

Such a course was suggested some time ago 
by E. L. Shoemaker, of the Nebraska Farmers’ 
Union. We learn now from the official organ 
of that organization that the Farmers’ Union 


- Co-operative Association, of Valentine, Neb., 


is handling grain on this plan. Canadian co- 
operatives. do it this way and have for years, 
but it is a new idea to most of the farmers’ 
elevators in this section. 

It seems probable that farmers’ elevators are 
taking unnecessary risks by operating on the 
present plan. Why not play safe and use the 
consignment method? . 





DANISH COMPARED WITH AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


REVIOUS to the price rise which began in 
~~ June, Danish farmers were getting for their 
farm products an average of about 30 per cent 
more in terms of gold than they did before the 
war. In this respect, they were no better off 


than American farmers. In Denmark, how- 
ever, labor seems to be down closer to farm 
product prices than it is in the United States. 
At any rate, building expenses, including both 
material and labor, were only 38 per cent above 
pre-war in terms of gold in Denmark this 
spring, whereas, in the United States they were 
twice the pre-war. Farm machinery and equip- 
ment in Denmark this spring were only 20 per 
cent above pre-war in terms of gold, whereas 
in the United States they have averaged 60 or 
70 per cent above: pre-war. The price levels 
of industry and agriculture in Denmark seem 
to be a little bit better balanced than im the 


- United States. - 


“. HAS THE WAREHOUSE ACT 
FAILED? 


PAPER that is a persistent critic of farm 

legislation, whether it be in the state or 
the,national field, is cheering itself with the re- 
flection that the Iowa warehouse act has failed. 
It notes the small amount of grain stored in 
state supervised warehouses during the last 
year. This, it declares, shows that the elevator 
and not the farm is the proper place to store 
grain. 

But the faet is that the average elevator 
doesn’t want to be bothered with storage. We 
have the testimony of a Department of Agri- 
culture investigation that the pseudo-storage 
provided by shipping stored grain to market 
and buying futures at the same time has 
brought many farmers’ elevators big losses. 
It happens, too, that we have just received a 
letter from the manager of a farmers’ elevator, 
who objects to using local elevators for storage 
and who also questions the wisdom of renting 
space at the terminals. The farm, he says, is 
the proper place to store grain. 

Yet if the reasoning of our eritie as. to the 
cause for the failure to take advantage of the 
law is unsound, the fact remains that the op- 
portunity has not been seized. What is the 
cause? 

The late state secretary of agriculture, R. W. 
Cassady, in a letter written shortly before his 
death, states what seems to us to be the reason 
for the situation. Mr. Cassady knew more 
about the warehouse act and its limitations 
than any other man in the state. He declared 
that one reason for the small use made of the 
law was that the banks were too slow to recog- 


‘nize the improved security given by the ware- 


house receipts. Too many banks were charging 
the ordinary rate on loans backed up by grain 
storage under state supervision. In several 
warehouse districts, the banks were getting the 
benefit of better security on their loans, but 
the farmer was getting no reduction in interest 
rates to pay him for furnishing that inereased 
security. 

This is the real explanation, it seems to us. 
Conservative adherence to old ways is the habit 
of the ordinary banker. It may take a good 
many years for him to see the value of this new 
system. So far, he has not—altho there are a 
number of honorable exceptions—realized the 
benefit that will come to the farmer and to 
himself with increased farm storage of grain. 

We have suggested several times that farm- 
ers themselves organize local credit associa- 
tions for the purpose of handling these loans 
based on warehouse receipts. This suggestion 
has been frowned on by a good many people, 
ineluding the head of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank at Omaha. These folks say that banking 


. of all kinds must be handled by bankers, and 


that farmers should keep their hands off. 

This may be true. We should be only too 
glad to see the bankers organize these credit 
corporations as subsidiaries to their own banks, 
handle warehouse loans, and let the farmer 
have the money at a rate which could not be 
higher under the law than 6% per cent. 

But if the bankers don’t care to do it, why 
shouldn’t the farmers act? The men who have 
created hundreds of farmers’ elevators and 
creameries are not altogether babes in the wood 
in regard to business affairs. Banking in the 
limited form allowed under the intermediate 
credit system may not be entirely beyond their 
capacity. If the bankers refuse to use the tools 
laid ready to their hands, why shouldn’t the 
farmers pick them up? 





Develop the power of observation. Many of our 
mistakes in life come from not having acquired the 
habit of seeing correctly and accurately what comes 
before us, and from not acquiring the ability to tell 
just what we see.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 












ROM the earliest time, the weather, in its 
F various phases, has been thought of and 
talked about by mankind. Virgil, Cicero 
and Aristotle all wrote about the weather. Gen- 
eralization of weather experience into proverbs 
seems to have been one of the first acts of civ- 
ilized man. As early as 4000 B.-€., in Baby- 
lonia, they wrote some of these on clay tablets, 
and all succeeding literature seems to have kept 
up its share on the same subject. Various coun- 
tries have different proverbs and sometimes 
those best known in one are unknown in others. 
Some of these proverbs really have a basis of 
fact; others are mere superstitions. Most of 
those that are the more nearly prophetic might 
be said to be descriptive of the sky’s appear- 
ance or of something else connected with the 
meteorological elements. 

The following are some we have all heard: 
**Rainbow in the morning, sailor take warning ; 
rainbow at night, sailor’s delight.’’ A rainbow 
in the morning can only occur when the sun is 
shining in the east, which is clear, and when it 
is raining in the west. Now in the United States 
storms currently move from 
hence with the above condition stormy weather 
is really impending ordinarily. Similarly, a 
rainbow at night means the sun is setting clear, 
but there is rain to the eastward. Hence, it isa 
departing storm and good weather is ahead. 


Equinoctial Storms and Indian Summers 


The widespread beliefs in equinoctial storms 
and in Indian summers are largely supersti- 
tions. If, by an equinoctial storm, is meant 
a rainstorm, lasting at least three days, within 
two or three days of the 21st of September, 
then there is seldam a year that it occurs. If 
the equinoctial storm is defined as a day’s rain, 
oceurring within two weeks of the 21st of Sep- 
tember, then, indeed, it may be said that there 
is seldom a year when there are not several 
equinoctial storms. But the same may be said 
of any of the autumnal months of the year. At 
that time of vear, when the sultry weather is 
slowly changing into fall weather, storms ap- 


-FEEDING THE BACTERIA IN THE SOIL 


Manure and Crop Residues Important Aids to Best Cropping Scheme 


rotation of the crops on W alden Farm. 

On 200 acres, corn, corn, oats and tlover 
have followed regularly since 1915. In some of 
the fields which seemed to be in need of more 
vegetable matter the clover has been allowed 
to go unharvested. Besides this green manure, 
the entire 200 acres in the major rotation has 
been top dressed onee with manure and straw, 
and all the corn stalks have been turned under. 


Thoroly Mixed Thru Surface Soil 


This quantity of vegetable matter might 
eause trouble if it were dumped into the bottom 
of a shallow plow furrow and allowed to form 
an air space. Corn stalks are disked three 
times whether the ground is seeded to oats or 
plowed for corn. The clover is fall plowed six 
or seven inches deep, and ordinarily the plowed 
ground is disked three times ahead of the plant- 
er. This mixes the finely chopped corn stalks 
and clover stems all thru the surface soil. 

A soil permeated with small particles of clo- 
ver and decaying vegetable matter has a fine 
physical texture. In the spring it more read- 
ily absorbs water and dries out earlier, making 
it possible to sow oats promptly, an important 
consideration in handling that erop profitably, 
and in preparing the seed bed for corn there 
is less trouble with clods. A friable, porous 
condition enables the tile drains to carry away 
the surplus water, but retains a maximum con- 
tent of moisture which may be needed later. 
A productive soil contains an abundance of 
both air and water as well as minerals. 


A DOZEN years ago I began the systematic 


west to east— 


PREDICTING WEATHER BY PROVERBS 


Many Old Sayings Agree With Methods of Modern Weather Forecasters 


Boy R. Z. Kirkpatrick 


Chief Hydrographer, Panama Canal 


proaching the winter type may well be expect- 
ed at any time. Likewise, if Indian summer 
be defined as a peculiar state of several weeks’ 


weather wherein there is great warmth, hazi- | 


ness and smokiness, then Indian summer sel- 
dom occurs. But if Indian summer be defined 
as a few autumnal days of slightly greater 
haziness and warmth, then it may be said to 
nearly always occur. 


Weather Sayings in Verse Form 


The following colleetion of weather sayings, 
in verse, was written over a century ago by Dr. 
Edward Jenner, the English physician, who 
was the pioneer in smallpox vaccination: 


‘‘The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep; 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head, 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For, see! a rainbow spans the sky; 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel, 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack! 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack; 
Her corns with shooting pains torment her, 
And to her bed untimely sent her; 
Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks ery, 
The distant hills are looking nigh; 
How restless are the snorting swine! 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings; 
The cricket, too, how sharp he sings! 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws; 

The smoke from the chimney right ascends, 
Then spreading back to earth it bends; 
The wind unsteady veers around, 

Or setting in the south is found; 

Thru the clear stream the fishes rise, 


By Charlies D. Kirkpatrick 


Under these conditions the living bacteria 
in the soil have an opportunity to do their 


‘work. These tiny organisms grow in countless 


numbers if given a chance. Some investigators 
claim that the total weight of these microscopic 
animals in an acre of soil is as much as the 
cattle or hogs which ean live off of the har- 
vested crop of the field. It is just as impor- 
tant to plan for the health of these unseen 
animals as for livestock that will go to market. 

The process of decay in vegetable matter is 
in reality the feeding of whole colonies of cer- 
tain kinds of bacteria. They attack the fibers 
of starch, protein, ete., and somehow bring 
about chemical changes. In doing so, the plant 
food contained in the clover is made available 
for corn and the chemicals in the soil are 
loosed in such a way as to be useful to the feed- 
ing crops. Under favorable conditions, the pro- 
cess of decay in the soil is rapidly carried on. 

I have observed ihat in one season a heavy 
crop of clover will almost completely disinte- 
grate and corn stalks plowed under in April 
will be almost melted away by fall. An over- 
dose of corn stalks, stable manure or even green 
manure might result in firing if the soil was 
not first prepared to make the bacteria at home. 
I have heard farmers complain of their corn 
firing because they plowed under strawy ma- 
nure and they vowed never to do it again. The 
real trouble was too little, rather than too much, 
vegetable matter in the soil. 

On one field of five acres last season, I ap- 








And nimbly catch the ineautious flies; ] 
The glow-worms, num’rous, elear, and bright, 
Iiiumed the dewy dell last night; 


At dusk the squalid toad was seen Brrail. 
Hoping and crawling o’er the green; Bare ag 
The whirling dust the wind obeys, Bocival 
And in the rapid eddy plays; granté 
The frog has changed his yellow vest, fore 
And in a russet coat is dressed ; tion: 
The sky is green, the air is still, share 
The merry blackbird’s voice is shrill; S008, 

The dog, so altered is his taste, great 

Quits mutton bones, on grass to feast; Keokt 
And see yon rooks, how odd their flight! was hi 
They imitate the gliding kite, away 

And seem precipitate to fall, Drago 
As if they felt the piercing ball; Gate | 
The tender colts on back do lie, Keo 
Nor heed the traveler passing by; tale o! 
In fiery red the sun doth rise, comme 


Then wades thru clouds to mount the skies, 
’T will surely rain,—I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off till tomorrow.”’ 


Doctor’s Verse Is Good Weather Data 


Most of Dr. Jenner’s verse is good weather | 
data. He was a lover of bird and plant life” 
and had been a close observer of their habits, | 
What he has really told us, in country-side dee 
scription rather than in meteorological phrase. 
ology, was: The temperature and humidity are. 
increasing, the pressure is lessening, the wind + 
is now southeast, and haze and cirriform clouds | 
are prevalent. There is a low barometer; the | 
red sunrise, the clouds, the moon’s halo, the 
sun’s paleness, all indicate hazy atmosphere; _ 
the shifting, rising wind shows the storm is 
getting nearer ; the falling soot, the damp walls, 
the rheumatic pains, the sore corns, the low 
flight of the insects with the bug-seeking birds 
sweeping after them, all show increasing humid- 
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plied seventy loads of manure as a top dressing | 
to fall plowing, which had turned under an 
extra heavy crop of uncut clover. A ear of 
lime and a ton of acid phosphate were spread 7 
also to produce the right chemical conditions, @g2@uts | 
This spring has been unusually dry, but the Tearian 
soil in this field has not parched. The alfalfa am iife. 
has made a vigorous growth. A ¢ 

Over a five-year period, my average yield qousht 
of corn has been about sixty-one and a half for the 
bushels, counted on the basis of husking weights? States 
and including waste land in roads and fence Whi 
rows. This average is for the entire farm plant gy the 
ing, averaging 140 acres per year. The acci- bank, 
dents of the season, wind-storms, frost, ete., and gg tur 
the rotation of fields, prevent aceurate-compar- gg Muthor 
isons, but I am sure the liberal use of clover a9@m "2S ° 


green manure has been worth its cost. ery 
stabli 


Choose Best Nitrogen-Gathering Species imitat 
The cultivation of the soil bacteria in its@ge™e' 
relation to improved yields of corn involves buildi: 
the problem of choosing the best nitrogen qm 2 2 
gathering species; for example, those associ- _ 
ated with alfalfa as compared with those on™." - 
the roots of clover or soybeans. In half agg” the 
dozen trials that I have made with alfalfa, I We 
have found it to be wonderfully active in pre- gg tr 
paring the way for corn. While alfalfa is not g™ “dd 
yea a standard corn belt crop, experience leads) Teliev 
me to expect large opportunities to develop from’ he 
achi: 





its use. In order to establish a field of alfalfa,” 
the soil must be made suitable for certain bac-" 
teria, and that rather exacting requirement, tho” 
costly, is about ideal for crop production. : 
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F E WORK our way over the rolling 
ght, W country and the great level. prairie 
from Farmington again to the Dragoon 
WH Trail, at the ancient town of Charlestown. We 
Mare again on the ‘‘Old Plank Road.’’ It was 
getually paved with plank under authority 
granted a corporation by the state of Iowa be- 
fore the Civil war. The expense of construc- 
tion and maintenance was made from toll 
charges. Over that road came and went per- 
sons, property and intelligence, relatively as 
eat as are now earried on the railroads from 
Keokuk into the state of Iowa. Merchandise 
was hauled and produce returned from as far 
away aS Raccoon Forks, over this remarkable 
Dragoon Trail, which now we bid adieu in the 
Gate City. 
Keokuk! It takes a night in camp to tell its 
tale of Indian, Mormon, Icarian, war, politics, 
eommeree, industry and enterprise: Of the 


By Edgar R. Harlan 
Curator of the Historical Department, State of Iowa 


even of the men condemned to die, is of first 
consideration. Their spiritual welfare is well 
looked after at state expense. Whatever the 
crime or fault or luck that brought them here, 
it is the warden’s work and wish that they shall 
soon get back home, begin again, regain the 
confidence of themselves which they lost and 
earn again the respect of every one. In other 
-lands and other times these men would be in 
chains and dungeons, starving and hopeless. 
So, pitying them, we leave them, hopeful and 
prayerful that their gratitude to Iowa is, after 
all, strong in their hearts and that their return 
to liberty will be certain, soon and successful. 
Up the hill and on thru ideal Mississippi low- 
lands and uplands across Skunk river near its 
mouth, to Burlington, where began the inde- 


THRU THE HEART: OF OLD IOWA 


The Record of a Trip Thru the Southeastern Counties of Iowa 


still, to Mount Pleasant. Here Ian Maclaren, 
author of the ‘‘Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ died. Here 
is Wesleyan College, most ancient citadel in 
Iowa of Methodist Episcopal intelligence. Its 
records and most venerable buildings date from 
1850. James Harlan, our first state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, friend of Mathew 
Simpson, resided in a fine old mansion at the 
edge of its campus, advanced from its presi- 
dency to the United States senate, friend of 
Lincoln, whose only child, Robert T., is the 
husband of Senator Harlan’s only child, Mary. 
Harlan, the senator, was named by Lincoln, 
shortly before the assassination, to be seeretary 
of the interior. Johnson renewed the nomina- 
tion and Harlan accepted. We bare our heads 
at his modest tomb. 

We visit our second state institution. It was 
the first erected of our four Iowa hospitals for 
the insane. Here we are again submerged in 
sorrow and again restored with the lesson of 
Here our afflicted friends are not 
beaten, starved nor tortured, but are assisted 
to get well. It is a mercy and it is justice that 
they be cared for according to their needs, 
whatever be the burden upon us. 

Continuing westward across 





Skunk river, out upon the prairie 
to Fairfield, another of the great 
county eapitols, and seat of Par- 
sons College. The Presbyterian 
Communion of our state founded 
and largely maintains this school. 
A gem for beauty, it has a long, 
distinguished line of alumni and 
a still longer if less distinguished 
column of young men and women 
who have been blessed directly or ~ 











indirectly with instruction and 
inspiration here, The publie li- 
brary, distinguished in other 




















































ways, is the first endowed in Iowa 
by Andrew Carnegie, who acted 
on the request of his friend, 
James F. Wilson, our great war 
congressman from the first Iowa 
district, later United States sen- 





































great persons, processes and events in Iowa, no . pendent life of Iowa Territory. We visit Crapo ) 
,  @eity of its proportions excels, if any equals it. park and Blackhawk spring, almost sensational history. 
WBWe pass acres of exquisite mansions of the im their beauty. Stars cave, the new state park, 
style of the lower Mississippi of pre-war times. and the score of historic homes are seen, hut 
The old Estes house stands almost unaltered, best of all is Aspen hill. Here is the greatest 
ther Mas it stood when pressed into use as a hospital congress of notables deceased gathered in one 
life @ during the Rebellion. We visit the 
Be national cemetery, the beautiful 
@ @ park, the monument to Chief Keo- 
aSe- fuk. ‘‘The Watchful Fox,’’ whose HISTORY BY AUTOMOBILE 
are Bhones were brought from Kansas In the first two articles of this series, Curator Harlan told of 
‘ind Band encased _in its base, seems to his trip following the old Dragoon Trail from Des Moines to Keokuk. 
7 be gazing from the lofty cliff 3 This article, the last of the series, tells of the return trip from Keokuk 
the a so pw to Des Moines, thru Fort Madison, Burlington and other points asso- 
105 | Se createst attraction in Keokuk | ‘iated intimately with the early history of the state. The map below 
1 if Bis the water power dam. In de- shows the route followed on the trip. 
ills, @sign, it is alone in all America. In } = . 
low @boldness and mass, it even inten- ~ POLK JASPER POWESHIEK [IOWA JOHNSON 
“ sifies interest in nature’s work. \ & ieaad 
n1id= 
eir Leave Keokuk With Regret ~ ge 
all One leaves Keokuk feeling he 1 MUSCATINE 
e. he has had too little time. Farthest H = |WARREN paid tale ttasass ces OO 
tter @from home, when at the govern- ple SrA 
ment lock, we turn northward in- Tea Sen LOUISA 
to the boulevard skirting the a ru, 
great lake that the dam impounds. TARKE [LUCAS MONROE Perr FRSON {HENRY | 
We are soon on the site of Old patnrIeD ie eo 
Fort Des Moines, now Montrose. 
We are for fifteen miles’ in view Tae ‘ 
of the city of Nauvoo, across the FCATUR |WAYNE = |APPANOOSE | DAVIS gam, 
stream. It takes force to keep us 
ing @ott the ferry at Montrose, for 
an ™ Nauvoo alone is good for a week iS broit wapisd 
of @among its quaint buildings and N C 
ead @™tnrifty old-world people. Rem- » 
@nants abound of Indian, Mormon, : 








ator. We see the residence which 
Senator Wilson built, and pay 
reverence to his memory at his 
grave. 





Iowa College at Grinnell 


We now turn north across 
Skunk river, to Keota, and see 
the great farms and buildings of 
the Singmasters, known wherever 
are known the best draft horses. 








Tearian, German and American 
life. 

A citizen of Iowa, reared in the interior, 
ought not to miss Fort Madison. It is named 
Bfor the fourth president. Soon after the United 
States bought Louisiana Territory from France 
—which was the territory lying from the source 
to the mouth of the Mississippi on its west 
bank, some forts were built in scattered places 
to turn the Indians from the old té the new 
authority, thru foree or fear. Fort Madison 
Was one. A chimney has been erected near the 
Tiver bank as a monument to commemorate the 
establishment and destruction of the fort, in 
Imitation of a chimney which actually stood for 
generations after the Indians had burned the 
buildings. Nowhere in Iowa may we have so 
fine a view of fine old business structures such 
as lined the streets of Cincinnati in 1830 as in 
Fort Madison. They are fast being dismantled 
im the so-ealled progress of our day. 


We go now to the first state institution on 
our trip. It is the penitentiary. None of us but 
shudder as the gate clangs behind us. Nothing 
relieves the saddening effect until we see the 
Marvelous dexterity of some of the men and 
machinery and the products of their work. All 
that the newspapers print about crime had not 
Prepared us to see so-many convicts. We are 
Informed that the health of mind and body, 
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place in Iowa. In one small plot, General Henry 
Dodge, ‘‘Conqueror of Blackhawk,’’ his epi- 
taph asserts, governor of Wisconsin Territory 
and one of its first United States senators; his 
son, Augustus Caesar Dodge, one of our first 
United States senators, sitting when his father 
did in that august assembly; James Clarke, 
third and last of our territorial governors, and 
Mrs. Clarke, sister of one and daughter of the 
other Dodge. 

It is not far to the tomb of James W. Grimes, 
onee our governor and United States senator, 
and of John H. Gear, who also held those two 
great trusts. David Rover, giant of_intellect; 
Charles Mason, as great—both jurists; General 
John S. Corse, who ‘‘held the fort’’ for Sher- 
man at Allatoona pass. Charles Elliot Perkins, 
creator of the Burlington System as it is today, 
lies near that railroad. Fifty more citizens, re- 
membered yet, are named both on the tombs 
about and on the brightest pages of Iowa his- 
tory. William Salter, last of the ‘‘Ilowa Band,’’ 
matched any named in strength, out-matched 
all in sweetness and character; he knew them 
all, loved them in life and with prayer or ser- 
mon laid most of them to rest. 

From Burlington we turn northwest thru a 
series of towns, important once; of interest 


Turning west, then north thru 
Sigourney (named for the author- 
ess friend of earliest Iowa, Lydia H. Sigour- 
ney). It was built for beauty and is the busi- 
ness center of one of our wealthiest counties. 
Still west to Oskaloosa and north, we reach 
Grinnell. J. B. Grinnell, the founder, made 
land titles void if used in liquor traffic. This 
city proves that a Kansas cyclone out of bounds 
can not wipe out an Iowa settlement. But best 
of all should every one pay courtesy to the 
Congregational church in the monument its 
**Towa Band”’ erected as Iowa, now Grinnell 
College. So well did its founders,.their sue- 
eessors and their friends plan and work that 
its endowments in money and results achieved 
excel those of any other than state-supported 
schools in Iowa. Their ideals, spiritual and 
physical, are suited for standards anywhere or 
in any field. Even the grounds and buildings 
strike us thru with admiration above anything 
since leaving home. The pathways and vener- 
able trees tell us of the hundreds passing thence 
out into life and labor—many like Albert Shaw 
and Norman Hall, eminent in the world’s 
affairs. 

Signs in the hillsides as we hurry westward 
speak of the early travel from Davenport and 
Iowa City to Fort Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs upon an ancient (Concluded on page 9) 
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Iowa’s Boys and Girls at the Fair 


Marshall; 2, Keokuk; 3, Cerro Gordo; 


(Continued from page 3 ) 
girls’ demonstration exhibits. John 
A. Day was in chief charge of the | 4, Marion; 5, Guthrie. 


Waby beeves, while John S. Quist was 
in charge of the pig clubs and Roy 
Snyder superintended the sheep club 
work. These and their many co-work- 
ers contributed to the success of 
Jowa’s greatest junior show, 
Following is a list of the awards: 


SHORTHORNS 
Hopley, Atlantic, Ia. 

Senior Section (66 shown)—First, 
Robert Ralph, Sac City, 2, 
Harvey C. Larson, Elkhorn, on Sweet 
Briar; 3, E. M. Thomas, Audubon, on 
Gainford Goods; 4, Frank King, Vil- 
lisca, on White Prince; 5, Dale Butler, 
Melbourne, on Jiggs; 6, Leland Halter, 
Melbourne, on Spark Plug; 7, Paul 
Oldsen, Wall Lake, on Bapton Lad; 8, 
Meivin C. Peterson, Dayton, on Bon- 
nie; 9, James’Duff, Creston, on Fred; 
10, Orville Bergen, Stanton, on Mc- 
Adoo; 11, Alvin Jorgensen, Elkhorn, 
on Pete: 12, Alfred Storjohan, Bea- 
man, on Fame; 13, Helen Sheppard, 
Lovilia, on unnamed; 14, Donald D. 
Reese, Pleasantville, on unnamed; 15, 
Arno Myers, Clarion, on Lad< 

Junior Section (77 shown)—First, 
Philip McLean, Marshalltown, on Max- 
walton Major; 2, Elbert Thomas, Au- 
dubon, on Snookgims; 3, Glenn Ander- 
son, Stanton, on Bingo; 4, May Belle 
Reese, Prescott, on Cumberland Lad; 
5, Edward Synegard, Dike, on un- 
named; 6, Leland Halter, on Barney; 
7, Glenn Anderson, on Spot; 8, Velma 
Packer, Clemons, on Cornet; 9, El- 
bert Thomas, on Gainford Star; 10, 
Lawrence Ritter, Sac City, on Sandy; 
11, Carl Molander, Mt. Pleasant, on 
unnamed: 12, Martin Gerke, State Cen- 
ter, on Orion’s Lad; 13, Raymond Hes- 
son, Newton, on White Socks; 14, 
Dana Nieswanger, Lake View, on 
Dana’s Roan: 15, Earl D. Peterson, 
Dayton, on Kingsley 

County group of ten head—First, 
Marshall: 2, Montgomery; 3, Marion. 

Champion Shorthorn— Philip Mc- 
Lean, on Maxwalton Major. Reserve— 
Elbert M. Thomas, on Snookums. 


Judge—Harry 


on Neal; 





HEREFORDS 

Judges—R, J. Kinzer, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Cyrus A. Tow, 
John E. Painter, Roggen, Colo. 

Senior Section (100 shown)—First, 
Clifford Johnson, Elkhorn, on Correc- 
tor: 2, Raymond Meyer, Bellevue, on 
Werner Blanchard; 3, Van Burton 
Snyder, Letts, on Cecil Incom: 4, 
Frank Bottger, Ollie, on Radio Mar- 
vel; 5, Cecil Benson, La Moille, on 
Lee Disturber 7th; 6, Vera Hill, Dows, 
on Repeater 42d; 7, Benton Flora, Mel- 
bourne, on Lee Disturber 5th; 8, Ralph 
Leach, Osage, on Peanuts; 9, Kenneth 
Christenson, Norway. on unnamed; 10, 
Carroll Glenny, Union, on Hardin’s 
Best; 11, Leland Esbeck, Exira, on 
Sterling Domino; 12, Philip McLean, 
Marshalitown, on Repeater Jr.; 13, 
Howard Hill, Earlham, on Likely; 14, 
Keith B. Tow, Norway, orn unnamed; 
15, Dennis Jones, on Eb. 

Junior Section (90 shown)—First, 
Winfield Rosenberger, Whitten, on 
Woody: 2, Lelia Butler, Melbourne, on 
Pat; 3, Chas. B. Stone, Wapello, on 
Chuch; 4, Philip McLean, on Lee; 5, 
Paul Neuroth, Haverhill, on Caster; 6, 
Emma Goecke, State Center, on Bus- 
ter; 7, Alvin Christensen, Nora Springs, 
on Hester; 8, Max Woods, Creston, on 
Iowa Blanchard 2d; 9, Carroll Thomp- 


Legrand, Iowa; 


son, New Market, on unnamed; 10, 
Keith Collins, Liscomb, on Billy; 11, 
Lawrence Saddoris, Sac City, on Jer- 


ry; 12, Clifford Johnson, Elkhorn, on 
Dudley; 13, Cecil Collins, on Standard 
Lee Jr.; 14, Dale Clapsaddle, Liscomb, 


on Tom Mix; 15, John Tucker, West 
Branch, on Lord Lee. 
County group of ten head—First, 





Champion Here 
enberger, on Woody. 


ford—Winfield Ros- 
Reserve—Clifford 


Johnson, on Corrector. 


ABERDE 


Judges—J. M. 
and E. T, Davis, 

Senior Section 
Elmer Dannen, \ 
Cap; 2, Fred 
8, Elliott Brown, 
2d; 4, Donald ¢ 
lish, on Jumbo; 
Kelly, 
Stacyville, 


son, Elkhorn, on 


Iowa City, 


3utler, 
‘offman, 


on Ejector; 6, 
on unnamed; 


EN ANGUS 


Tudor, Iowa City, Ia., 


Iowa. 
(77 
felbourne, on Prince 
Baxter, on Pat; 
Rose Hill, on Erdice 
North Eng- 
5, Clyde Rosenfeld, 
Carmen Lang, 
7, Robert Nel- 
Jack; 8, Raymone 


shown )—First, 


Petermeier, Melbourne, on Silver Tip; 


9, Clair Hill, Dow 


Nelson, Goldfield, 


s, on Jack; 10, Craig 


on Uncle Tom; 11, 


Russell Sponberg, Noble, on unnamed; 
ves, 


12, Lawrence A 


Melbourne, on 














| heifer club classes, 


CHAMPIONS 

County group of ten head, 
breeds—First, Henry; 2, Mitchell; 
Shelby; 4, Benton; 5, Jasper; 
Wright; 7, Sac. 

Grand champion baby beef, all 
breeds—Elmer Dannen, on Prince Cap 
(Angus). Reserve—Winfield Rosen- 
berger, on Woody (Hereford). 

Champion ,county group—Marshall 
county, on Herefords. Reserve—Mar- 
shall county, on Shorthorns. 


mixed 
3, 
6, 





PUREBRED HEIFER SHOW 
Entries were small in the purebred 
The only Short- 
horn heifer shown was owned by Car- 
roll Plager, Grundy Center. All prizes 
in the Angus section went to heifers 
owned and shown by Ruth, Kenneth 
and Russell Messer, Grundy Center. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ PIG CLUB 
AWARDS 
Judges—Prof. E. F. Ferrin, St. Paul, 


Minn., and Prof. P. S. Shearer, Ames, 
Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Boars (22 shown)—First and 2, 








The Grand Champion Group of Ten Baby Beeves. 


Barney; 13, 
Keystone, on 
Cline, Knoxville, 
Harvey, 


Junior Section 


Dean Dodder, Letts, 


Howard 
unnamed; 
on Edwin; 
Knoxville, 


Shown by the Marshall County 


Calf Club. 


Franzenberg, 
14, Herbert 
15, Hatty 
on Moses. 

(69 shown)—First, 
on Mac; 2, Wil- 


lard Robinson, State Center, on Dam; 


3, Horace 
Rex; 4, Richard 
on Periwinkle; 5, 


cyville, on unnamed; 


Gorp, Otley, on u 


Stowe, 


Dude; 
named; 10, 
on unnamed; 
cil Bluffs, on unn 
ers, 
Mt. Pleasant, 
Lindgren, 


Lawre 


on 


County 
Marshall; 2, Mari 

Champion Ang 
on Prince Cap. 
der, on Mac. 


group 


Stoner, 


Iowa Falls, 
Merle Preston, Melbourne, 
9, Mark Kinsel, Vinton, on un- 
11, Jas. 


Clarion, on Pat; 


Payton, 
Lewis M. Nebel, Wayland, 


South English, on 
Dannen, Melbourne, 
Rosetta Mauer, Sta- 
6, Wilford Van 
nnamed; 7, Quinten 
on Black Joe; 8, 
on Dusky 


nce Green, Wayland, 
D. Davie, Coun- 
amed; 12, Arno My- 
13, Merle Briggs, 
unnamed; 14, Theo. 
on unnamed; 15, 
on unnamed. 
ten head—First, 
on; 3, Keokuk. 

us—Elmer Dannen, 
Reserve—Dean Dod- 


of 





Marvin Conrad, Melbourne; 3 and 4, 
Jessie Klein, Altoona; 5, Mary Dan- 
nen, Melbourne; 6, Jas. G. Armstrong, 


Ventura; 7, Wayne MéecMillan, Wau- 
kee; 8 and 9, Willard Robinson, State 
Center; 10, Lester Payton, Bouton. 
Sows (28 shown)—First and 7, Mar- 
win Conrad; 2 and 4, Jas. G. Arm- 


strong; 3, Willard Robinson; 5, Leland . 
Lovely, Greenfield; 6, Donald Lovely, 
Greenfield; 8, Leonard Anderson; 9, 
Jas. Barrogy, Rockwell; 10, Jessie 
Klein. 

Litters (18 shown)—First, Marvin 
Conrad; 2, Jas, G. Armstrong; 3, Jes- 


4, Willard Robinson; 5, Mary 
6, Lester Payton; 7, Vayne 


sie Klein; 
Dannen; 


McMillan; 8, Leonard Anderson; 9, 
Marion Sandstrom, Kiron; 10, James 
Barrogy. 

County exhibit—First, Marshall; 2, 
Dallas; 3, Cerro Gordo. 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Boars (30 shown)—First, Harold 

Holmes, Muscatine; 2 and 3, Leonard 


Lister, Marshalltown; 4, Wm. Buchan- 








natal a Coenty s Champion-Junior Judging Team. Left to right: 
eo. H. Munger, Coach; Loyal Beeker, 











County t 
Russell Stock, Harold rn 
and Cyril Bedensteiner. 
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Thru the Heart of Old Iowa 


(Continued from page 7) 







travel way. They tell of Mormon | 
hand carts, the gold rush and rung 

way slaves. They felt the tramp ot 
John Brown, the boys in blue and the 
wheels of the western stage. In Ney, 
ton we note the beauty of residential 
business and public structures, and 
wonder how steam laundries live With 
washing machines dropping from the 
spouts of a dozen factories. 

At Colfax we pass Norman Hajts 
home near the last residence of Gen. 
eral James B. Weaver and in sight of 
the home of Chief Poweshiek and hig 
band in 1843. 

We pause at Mitchellville to see the 
third state institution on our toy, 
We admire the management and the 
material which we see turning our yw. 
directed girlhood into ways of self. 
respect.—- On westward each hilltop 
brings on friendly strife among us to 
first see the capitol. Breathing a bit 
deeper when it flashes its golden rayg 
toward us, betokening no royal power 
of monarch but radiant beams from 
the structural symbol of sovereignty 
common with two and a quarter mil. 
lion other Iowa citizens. Such.a hen 
itage! It stands for such civic blegs. 
ings, public peace and domestic com 
fort as have been only dreamed by em. 
pire builders past. They are the a 
swer to prayers of peoples elsewherg 
than in Iowa this very hour. 

We have traveled 440 miles, spent a 
total of $25, slept out like soldiers, had 
a royal outing and increased our 
knowledge of and love for lowa. Our 
gain was no one’s loss.. Our money 
spent is still in Iowa, 













an, Adel; 5, Richard Buchanan, Adel; 
6, Lloyd Perry, St. Anthony; 7, Evert 
Cook, Melbourne; 8, Warren Gray, 
Chelsea; 9, Leslie Perry, St. Anthony; 
10, Ivan Holmes, Muscatine. 

Sows (45 shown)—First and 2, Leon 
ard Lister; 3 and 5, Lloyd Perry; 4, 
Wm. Demory; 6, Wm. Buchanan; 7 
and 9, Donald Holmes, Muscatine; 8, 
Leslie Perry; 10, Richard Buchanan. 

Litters (16 shown)—First, Leonard 
Lister; 2, Wm. Buchanan; 3, Lloyd 
Perry; 4, Leslie Perry; 5, Evert Cook; 
6. Ivan Holmes; 7, Ronald Diggins, 
Melbourne; 8, Donald Holmes; 9, War 
ren Gray; 10, Delos Perry. 

County exhibits—First, Marshall; 2, 
Muscatine; 3, Story; 4, Hardin. 





CHESTER WHITES 


Boars (18 shown)—First, Muriel 
Moore, Ames; 2 and 3, J. E. Nagle, 
Deep River; 4, Morris Calenky, Wood- 
ward: 5, Edward Kinsey, Grimes; 6 
and 7, George Fulcher; 8 and 9, John 
T. Kinsey, Grimes; 10, Kenneth Lane, 
Garwin. 

Sows (21 shown)—First, Murid 
Moore; 2, Richard Cole, Ames; 3, Low) 
ell Rockafellow, West Liberty; 4, J 
E, Nagle; 5, Geo. Fulcher; 6, Charles 
Barr, Ames; 7, Morris Calonky; 8, B& 
ward Kinsey: 9, John T. Kinsey; 1, 
Kenneth Lane. 

Litters (10 shown)—First, Murid 
Moore; 2, J. E. Nagle; 3, Geo. Fulcher 
4, Edward Kinsey; 5, John T. Kinsey; 
6, Chas. Barr; 7, Morris Calonky; § 
Kenneth Lane; 9, Earl Longfellow, 
Blockton; 10, Raymond Morrison, DoW 
City. 

County exhibits—First, Story. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Boars (43 shown)—First and 3, Ro} 
ert Sharp, Dow City; 2, Paul Bess 
Bagley; 4 and 6, Wendell Nass, Io 
City; 5, Merrill Hunt, Redfield; % 
Russell Rubenbauer; 8, John W. Davis 
Legrand; 9, Merrill Radloff, Legrand; 
10, Arden Newell, Woodward. 

Sows (28 shown)—First and 5, How 
afd Williams, Altoona; 2 and 3, Patl 
Bess; 4, Wendell-Nass; 6 and 7, Robt 
Sharp: 8, Howard Shuster; 9, Wi 
Sargeant, Brooklyn; 10, Merrill Fit 
chen, Waukee. : 

Litters (12 shown)—First, 
Bess; 2, Robert Sharp; 3, Wen 
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Nass; 4, Howard Williams; 5, Merrill 
Radloff; 6, Russell Hibbs, Legrand; 7, 

















rmon% wm. Sargeant; 8, John “W. Davis. 
Tuna. County exhibits—First, Marshall; 2, 
Py Dallas; 3, Poweshiek, 
Ney. 
ntial, SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
, and Boars (15 shown)—First and 3, Ger- 
With ald Person, Runnells; 2-and 4, Vernon 
Nn the Olson, Dunbar; 5, Fern Clayton, Wau- 
kee; 6 and 7, Duane Hansell, Indian- | 
Hall's ola; 8 and 9, Kenneth Seavey, Bondu- | 
Gen. rant; 10, Chester Carlson, Stanford. 
cht of Sows (19 shown)—First, Fern Clay- 
ds hig ton; 2 and 6, Chester Carlson; 3 and 
5, Kenneth Seavey; 4 and 10, Gerald 
é the Person; 7, Lois Hansell, Indianola; 8, 
tour, Howard Tomlinson, Bondurant; 9, Du- 
d the ane Hansell. 
Ir un. Litters (7 shown)—First, Gerald 
self Person; 2, Chester Carlson; 3, Ken- 
‘illtep neth Seavey; 4, Vernon Olson; 5, Du- 
Us to ane Hansell; 6, Irene Vogt, Melbourne; 

a bit® 7, Fred Christensen, Blanchard. 

rays County exhibits—First, Polk; 2, Mar- 

0Wer ghall; 3, Warren. 

from 

a TAMWORTHS 

| her. Boars (14 shown)—First and 2, 
bless. Floyd Du Toit, Toledo; 3 and 5, Albert 
com Gilbert; 4 and 10, Arden Newell, 
y €m- Woodward; 6 and 7, David Murphey, 
@ alle Ames; 8, Arthur Murphey, Ames; 9, 
vhere Chas. Barr. 

Sows (15 shown)—First and 2, 
ent a Ployd Du Toit; 3, Chas. Barr; 4 and 
, had 5, Homer Zobel, Dysart; 6 and 10, Al- 

our bert*Gilbert; 7, David Murphey; 8, Ar- 

Our thur Murphey; 9, Elmer Dannen, Mel- 

oney bourne. 

Litters (8 shown)—First, Floyd Du 
——— § Toit; 2, Albert Gilbert; 3, Homer Zo- 
del: bel; 4, David Murphey; 5, Arden 
vent Newell. 
rae County exhibit—First, Tama; 2 
ony; Story. 

Le0ls YORKSHIRES 
4 r Boars (8 shown)—First and 2, Fred 
me Q Zimmerman, Guthrie Center; 3 and 4, 
eo Merle and Bennie Davidson, Menlo; 
oni 5 and 6, John R. Campbell, Dallas 
lové Center; 7 and 8, Linnie Royer, Adel. 
oa Sows (9 shown)—First and 4, Merle 
vad and Bennie Davidson; 2 and 3, Fred 
wal Zimmerman; 5 and 6, John R. Camp- 
bell; 7 and 8, Linnie Royer: 9, Robert 
1: 2p Jolley. Adel. 

: Litters (4 shown)—First, Fred Zim- 
merman; 2, Merle and Bennie David- 
son: 3, John R. Campbell; 4, Linnie 
Royer. 

: County exhibits—First, Guthrie; 2, 

urid ® Dattas. 

agle, 

J ood- 

si 6 FAT HOG SECTION 

Joha Market Pigs (19 shown)—First, 

ane, Leonard Bridges, Washington; 2, Her- 
man Lillie, Orient; 3 and 6, J. E. Na 

uri gle, Deep River; 4, Duane Hansell, 

Low @ Indianola; 5 and 10, Leslie and Delos 

4, J. Perry, St. Anthony; 7, Milton Ross, 

arles West Chester; 8, Wilber Quinn, Wash- 


Bt ington; 9, Lisle Fox, Dallas Center. 





; 1, County exhibits—First, Washington. 
(The awards in the boys ’and girls’ 

urid@ sheep show will be given next week.) 

‘her; 

ise} i 

v; & Corn Shrinkage 

oa An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is considered a fair shrink 

in the weight of corn from the middle 
of November, 1923, to the middle of 
July, 19242 This corn tested grade 5 
the middle of November and is now 

Rok testing grade 3.” 

Bess We would expect average corn in 

lowigg the ordinary crib to shrink from the 

re.” middle of November until the middle 

avisg™ Of July about 17 per cent. 

and; The shelled grain of No. 5 corn us- 
ually contains around 22 per cent 

How moisture. So far as the shelled corn 

Pail alone is concerned, the change in 

Zot. grade from No. 5 to No. 3 would hard- 





ly account for a shrinkage of 17 per 
cent. With ear corn, however, there 
is much moisture in the cob during 
the early part of the season that the 
Shrinkage is usually quite heavy from 
November until the following July. 










The Missouri State Fair 


4 N EXCELLENT livestock show 
featured the Missouri State Fair, 
held at Sedalia, August 16 to 23. At- 
tendance at the fair, was 
disappointing, falling considerably be- 
low the marks of the past few years. 
Those who yisited the fair saw the 
largest show of dairy cattle that has 
ever been assembled at the Missouri 
State Fair. The barns assigned to 


dairy cattle were more than full, and 
the overflow filled several tents. 
Swine were lighter in numbers than 
is common.at Sedalia, but sheep made 
a very strong show. Shorthorns and 
Angus were well represented among 


however, 


the beef cattle, and while th» Here-- 


fords had several good herds out, their 
show was considerably smaller than 
is normal for Sedalia. 


Missouri Dominates Shorthorns 


Missouri Shorthorns dominated the 
show of that breed, altho some compe- 
tition came from [Illinois and Nebras- 
ka. Columbian Bruce, aged bull shown 
by Frank R. McDermand, won grand 
championship honors, while the noted 
show cow, Supremacy, also from the 
McDermand herd, duplicated her last 
year’s grand championship at the Mis- 
souri fair. McDermand also won ju- 





These two herds took the bulk of the 
winnings, altho some prizes went to 
the herds of J. W. Barkley, Lucerne, 
Mo.; Kahn Bros., Sedalia, Mo.; C. V. 
Lemon, New London, Mo.; J. M. Little, 


Corder, Mo., and the University of 
Missouri, Columbia. A. M. Paterson 
judged. 


Good Show of Fat Cattle 


A good show of fat steers and calf 
club calves was on hand. The cham- 
pion calf club steer was an Angus 
shown by Chas. V. Lemon, New Lon- 
don, Mo. Frank R. McDermand had 
the champion Shorthorn steer, while 
the Turner Investment Co. won the 
Hereford purple, and the best Angus 
steer was shown by S. C. Fullerton. 
A, P. Arp & Son, Eldridge, Iowa, were 
without competition in Red Polls, and 
C. E. Talley, Meade, Kan., had the 
only herd of Galloways. 

The show of swine was of high 
quality, but numbers were smaller 
than at several past Missouri state 
fairs. In the Poland Chinas, Rose & 
Everett, Hemple, Mo., won the grand 
champion boar ribbon with Gypsy 
King. They also had the junior cham- 
pion boar. Senior and grand cham- 
ri n female was Lady Latchett Ist, 
shown by the Deming Hog Ranch. Ted 
Butler, Calhoun, Mo., won the junior 





Columbian Bruce, Grand Champion Shorthorn Bull at the 1924 Missouri State Fair. 
Owned by F. R. McDermand, Kansas City, Mo. 


nior champion bull honors, while the 
junior champion female was furnished 
by Frank C. Baker, Hickman Mills, 
Mo., who was a heavy winner in all 
classes. Other herds represented in 
the show were those of R. C. Boeger, 
Salisbury, Mo.; Buchanan & England, 
Bridgeport, Ill.; Hultine & Sons, Sar- 
onville, Neb. (Polled Shorthorns); J. 
L. Lemon, New London, Mo.; J. J. 
MeNiff, Cameron, Mo., and the Nelson 
Estate, Kansas City, Mo. A. M. Pater- 
son, Kansas City, Mo., did the judging. 


Five exhibitors of Herefords made 
up the smallest number that have 
shown at Sedalia for some years, Many 
of the state’s well known herds were 
missing from the line-up. The Turner 
Lumber and Investment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., was a prominent winner in 
the Whiteface division, taking both 
grand championships with the aged 
bull, Laurel Perfection 5th, and the 
yearling heifer, Laurel Belle 10th. 
Wallace & E. G. Good, Kansas City, 
Mo., showed the junior champion bull, 
and C. M. Largent & Son, Merkel, 
Texas, senior champion honors on 
Lad’s Juliet. The other exhibitors 
were Leahy Cattle Co., Pawhuska, 
Okla., and Chas. & J. L. Lemon, New 
London, Mo. W. L. Blizzard, of the 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, 4till- 


water, Okla., did the judging. 

In the Aberdeen Angus show, the 
herd of S.C. Fullerton, Miami, Okla., 
took all championships except junior 
female, which went to a heifer owned 
by Fred P. Chilene, Miltonvale, Kan. 





championship. Prof. F. W. Bell, Man- 
hattan, Kan., placed the Polands. 
Hampshires were among the most 
numerous hogs on the grounds. Many 
Missouri herds competed with some 
from outside the state. Phillips & 
Fillmore, Sand Spring, Okla., showed 
the senior and grand champion boar 
and the junior champion sow. Gayoso 
Farm, Horn Lake, Miss., had the grand 
champion sow and junior champion 
boar. Clayton Messenger, Keswick, 
Iowa, placed the Hampshires. 
Berkshires made a good show and 
were judged by F. A. Scott, Belleville, 
Ill. The champions were distributed 


among the herds of O. T. Frye, Jr., | 


Kinloch, Mo.; 
Lamine, Mo., 
Vandalia, Mo, 

Jacks and Mules Leading Feature 

The show of jacks and jennets and 
mules was, as usual, a leading feature 
of the Missouri fair, and this year’s 
display had unusually good quality. In 
breeding stock, L. M. Monsees, Smith- 
ton, Mo., and Bradley Bros., Warrens- 
burg, Mo., were heavy winners, Mon- 
sees taking both the championships, 
Among the principal winners in the 
mule classes were Argenbright & Mc- 
Lay, Marshall, Mo.; Barnett & Sloan, 
Gallatin, Mo.; C. J. Irvine, Marshall, 
Mo., and W. A. Rhinehart, Palmyra, 
Missouri. 

(The balance of the awards had not 
been received at the time of going to 
press, and will be reported next 
week.) 


T. A. Harris & Sons, 
and Thomas Richards, 








Clover Dodder 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of the yellowish threads of 
the dodder vine which has been both- 
ering his clover. 


This tells the story in the first place 
of infested clover seed. If there is 
any large amount of dodder in this 
field it is a sign that some seedsman 
was either very careless or knowingly 
dishonest. A few dodder seeds in clo- 
ver may occasionally slip by even the 
best of seedsmén. A heavy infesta- 
tion is inexcusable under the present 
Iowa seed law. 

If there are only a few patches of 
dodder the best thing for our corre- 
spondent to do will be to cut them 
down with a scythe and let them dry 
out, then pour on kerosene and burn. 
This work should be done very care- 
fully in an effort to get every last par- 
ticle of dodder. If the dodder is al- 
lowed to go on and produce seed it 
oftentimes results in infesting the land 
for a number of years so that it is un- 
satisfactory to grow either clover or 
alfalfa on it. 

If the infestation with dodder is gen- 
eral about the only thing that can be 
done is to pasture heavily with live- 
stock, but in this case care should be 
taken not to allow the livestock to go 
to other fields where it might carry 
particles of dodder to start the infesta- 
tion elsewhere. 





lobred Wheat 


Iobred wheat_is again ready for dis- 

tribution in lots of sufficient size to 
seed one acre in comparison with some 
home grown variety. This wheat is 
being distributed by the Iowa Agricul- 
tural oxperiment Association this 
year for a charge of $2.60 for one and 
one-half bushels. 
& Reports received from a number of 
those receiving this wheat last fall 
indicate that it came thru the winter 
in fine shape in all parts of the state. 
Its record here at the experiment sta- 
tion during the past several years 
would indicate that it is an unusually 
hardy strain as well as a_ good 
yielder. 

Iobred is a variety which can quite 
readily be distinguished from other va- 
rieties as it has a very plump berry 
and also a very distinct bronze col- 
ored chaff which makes it rather dis- 
tinct from the average variety of win- 
ter wheat. 

Those interested in securing enough 
of this seed to try one acre of it should 
write to the Iowa Agricultural Exper- 
iment Association, Ames, lowa, send- 
ing $2.60 to cover cost of seed before 
the limited supply is exhausted. It is 
now ready for distribution. 





Are Rolled Leaves in Corn 
Hereditary? 

An Iowa reader, referring to our ar- 
ticle on “Freaks in the Corn Field,” 
says that he thinks the “rolled leaf” 
characteristic is due to the corn being 


| covered by dirt from the cultivator at 


the time of the second cultivation. 
This is an interesting hypothesis and 
it is undoubtedly true that a lot of 
corn is stunted by being partly buried 
or tied down at the time of the second 
cultivation. We positively know, how- 
ever, that most of the rolled leaf trou- 
ble is due to heredity and not to cul- 
tivator damage. We have grown many 
different strains of corn side by side 
under exactly the same cultivation 
conditions and have seen many of the 
strains absolutely free from any trace 
of this trouble, whereas in a few 
strains, every plant would be afflicted, 
the tops being bent over almost at a 
right angle just before tasseling time 
and the tassels emerging only with the 
greatest difficulty. 

Many stunted corn plants are due to 
insects, cultivator, or other damage. 
There are also many hundreds of corn 
plants in every acre which are bad be 
cause of bad heredity. 
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ABOUT GRAIN STORAGE 


Farm the Best Place If You Have the Equipment 


By lL. W. DICKERSON 


ROBABLY a good share of the farm- 
er’s preventable loss on grain is 
caused by lack of adequate storage fa- 
cilities on the farm. There is often a 
heavy price Joss due to dumping the 


grain on a glutted market. Dumping 
goes with lack of storage space. 

The important things to look for be- 
fides storage capacity and proper ven- 
the 


tilation are protection from 
weather and from ground dampness, 
from wastage due to cracks and 


spreading walls, from damage due to 
Tats and mice and insects, from fire 
and lightning, from livestock, poultry 
and birds, and so on. Also the yearly 
cost of interest, depreciation, upkeep, 
and insurance should be kept as low 
as possible and still provide the other 
essentiais. 
Permanent Storage 

No farm complete, of course, 
without proper provision for storing a 
reasonable portion of all the grain 
Taised; and no landlord is doing right 
by his tenant and for his own interests 
who fails to provide a reasonable 
amount of such storage, as well as the 
proper facilities for handling such 
grain. A very common and very satis- 
factory type of permanent storage 
building is the double crib with a 
driveway between. Usually one or 
both of the side granaries are used for 
corn, while overhead bins take care of 
wheat, oats and other grains and seeds 
and ground feed. Usually an inside 
elevator and pit are arranged for un- 
loading from a wagon in the driveway, 
with part of one side partitioned off 
for an engine and feed grinding and 
seed cleaning room. 

The delivery opening of the elevator 
usually is carried up to the highest 
part of the roof, often a cupola being 
built on to increase this somewhat, 
while the delivery spout or trough is 
arranged so it can be swung from one 
bin to another. Im order to have dry 
grain flow by gravity in the delivery 
spout, it must have a slope when éx- 
tended to the farthest bin of not less 
than 40 degrees; or for each foot 
length of spout it must have at least 
6% inches of fall. Thus with a spout 
410 feet long, there would need to be 
about 5 feet § inches of fall. If possi- 
ble a little more fall should be allowed, 
the more the better, especially if the 
grain happens to be somewhat damp. 
Less fall can of course be used pro- 
vided the spout is jarred, preferably by 
a lengthwise motion. The width of 
the driveway should not be over 10 
feet if grain bins are above it, since 
the load which joists will safely sup- 
port decreases very rapidly the 
length of the span is increased. 

There are available quite a wide va- 
riety of materials for permanent gran- 
aries, all of which will fulfill practic- 
aliy all the essentials of grain storage 
if properly used. Wood is of course 
the material which has been mostly 
used in the past, largely because of its 
cheapness and its availability, and the 
fact that its proper handling was well 
understood. Unless creosoted it has 
rather a short life unless continually 
repaired and kept up, and also offers 
little or no protection against fire and 
rats and mice. Also unless very care- 
fully constructed, it offers a good 
many chances for leakage. 

A very large proportion of the new 
commercial elevators and grain stor- 
age buildings are being constructed of 
reinforced concrete, concrete staves, 
tile blocks, and such permanent ma- 
terials; because commercial men have 
found not only that first class grain 
storage houses can be made of these 
buildings, but also that such houses 
are cheaper than wooden construction 
because of the low depreciation and 
upkeep, cheaper insurance charges, 
and less damage frem rats and miee. 


is 


as 


To a large extent the same results will 
work out under farm conditions and 
we may expect to see thé farmers 
make more use of such materials as 
they study the problem more carefully. 

Most farmers would prefer to use 
concrete floors for granaries because 
of the better chance this gives of 
keeping out rats and mice and fhe 
freedom from loss due to cracks and 
break-downs, but are still afraid that 
grain put directly on these floors will 
mold and spoil because of dampness 
coming up thru the concrete. There is 
no question but what much loss from 
this has occurred where the floors 
were improperly built; but where the 
proper construction was used, concrete 
floors give very satisfactory results 
even when used under wheat and oats. 

There are only a few points which 
need to be observed to make a good 
concrete granary floor. One is that 
the foundation be filled in with cin- 
ders or gravel about eight inches 
above the general level or even more 
if the site is rather damp. This should 
be tamped down while wet so that 
there will be no chance for settling 
later. Second, that this foundation be 
coyered with a layer of an inch or so 
of sand well tamped or smoothed 
down. Third, that good roll roofing be 
laid on this and the joints cemented 
as when put on a roof. Fourth, that 
about four inches of good rich con- 
crete be laid on top of the roofing. 
Fifth, that this floor be given a slope 
of about one-fourth inch to the foot to 
prevent any outside water from run- 
ning under the grain. Sixth, that time 
enough, preferably from five to six 
weeks, be allowed for the concrete to 
thoroly harden-and dry out before 
small grain is placed directly on the 
floor. A more common and in many 
cases a cheaper way is to omit the 
roofing and lay down closely flat hol- 
low building tile so as to make a four- 
inch floor, and then cover this with an 
inch of rather rich concrete mortar, 
the surface being given the regular 
slope to the outside. The air spaces 
in the tiles are quite effegtive in pre- 
venting any moisture from coming up. 


Temporary Storage 


Probably the most satisfactory 
types of temporary storage are the 
galvanized iron bins or grain storage 
tanks now seen on so many farms. 
These may have bottoms of the same 
material and be mounted on skids so 
they can be moved from place to place 
with a tractor. Or they can be made 
with concrete bottoms as already de- 
scribed and when so built make very 
satisfactory permanent storage. Some 
firms also sell sectional or ready-cut 
wooden granaries which also give sat- 
isfactory temporary storage. Often 
temporary storage can be arranged in 
barn lofts and in other buildings, but 
where this is done special care must 
be taken to see that joists and posts 
are heavy and sound enough to @tand 
the additional weight, and that waste 
from rats and mice is prevented by 
tacking tin around all the lower joints 
where floor and walls meet. 





Destroy Volunteer Wheat for 
Fly Control 


Volunteer wheat is one of the great- 
est sources of Hessian fly infestation 
to fall sown wheat, says agronomists 
at the Kansas station. Conditions that 
are favorable to the germination of 
volunteer wheat are conducive also 
to the early emergence of the fly. 
Since this is the only food present, the 
flies infest it and later broods attack 
the regular crop. The destruction of 
all volunteer wheat before planting is, 
therefore, an important step in-les- 
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The WINDMILL withaRECORD } 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it9_ 
years of wonderful success. It isnot an experiment, 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen. 
uine Self-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
part fully and constantly oiled. 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


TheAuto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

é You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling. The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically ang 
accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the benefit from quantity production, 
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Thedouble gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gearcase. They — 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet, © VOL. 
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Sour soil means poor E 
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Soil Tested-free 


What about your soil?~your crops? 
Are they big and sturdy as they 
should be? Find out today with our 
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ns poor crops. agree fertiliser is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
7 phosphate, gypsum, wood ashes or crushed shells. 
Cannot Clog. 
The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader will make your 
soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
other; 1614 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. . 
Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 


The Aermotor is made by a responsible company which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years, now Ac 
Chicago Dallas Des Mcineg a good 
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Try Spreader 10 days Free. 






















free Litmus Test Papers—positive bs. per acre Handle material only once, from Those 
sour soil test recommended by all car to field. Get literature and low prices now wildern 
soil experts. Write for them now. and ask about 10 Day Free Trial. 
THE HOLDEN CO, ine. SS and thr 
Dept 252 Peoria iitincis SPREADS 16: FE dren wi 
ge The nai 
Harry. 

FREE PENCILS! 1. 
BARGAINS IN BUGGIES, Direct ee 

ROOFING, PAINTS, OVERALLS om OWA IMPLE 
AUTO TIRES << But so! 
—_ MINERAL MIXTURE} 
Factories URE memory 
Dept. 101 GRSCS AME? were sti 
Lawrenceburg , I ~ This is the famous Prof. *Evvard Form. The j 
Indiana INS IS ula: A bone arid muscle builder fed with thru the 
ae ordinary Bn to supply lacking mineral time th 

. . . matter. In a demonstration at Ames 85-lb. 
Figuring Contents of Silo hogs reach 225 lbs. on lowa Simple Mixture an ard 
100 to 135 days sooner than hogs on same Barnum 


A simple table, worked out at Iowa 
State College, makes it easy to figure 
the contents of a silo. Silage packs 
down, so that the higher the silo, the 
greater the pressure on the bottom lay- 
ers, Which means more pounds to the 
square foot at the bottom of the silo. 
Other factors, such as time of filling 
and condition of corn, also cause a 
variation in weight. 

The following table shows the aver- 
age weight at various depths of a cu- 
bic foot of silage; the first figure indi- 
cating feet and the second pounds: 
10-26; 12-27%; 14-29; 16-3014; 18-32; 
20-3314; 22-3454; 24-36; 26-37%4; 28- 
38 1-3; 30-395g; 32-405¢; 34-41%; 36- 
4230; 38-44; 40-45; 42-46; 44-47; 46-48; 
50-50; 60-54. 

If a 12x40 foot silo contained 36 feet 
of silage after being allowed to settle 
and the exact number of tons left in 
the silo is wanted, the area would 
first be figured by multiplying half the 
diameter multiplied by itself times 
3.1416. So 6x6x3.1416 equals 113. 
square feet. The total amount of sil- 
age was 113.1x36 or 4,071.6 cubic feet. 
The amount fed off was 113.1%16 or 
1,809.6 cubic feet. 

From the table, the average of 36 
feet of silage is 423, pounds for each 
cubic foot, or a total of 4,071.6x42% or 
174,000 pounds. -The amount fed off, 
however, averaged only 30% pounds to 
a cubic foot—as the table shows. In 
other words, 1,809.6x301%4 equals 53,175 
pounds fed out. The difference is 118,- 
825 pounds remaining, or aproximately 
59 tons. 


T. B. Work in Illinois 


Seventeen counties are carrying on 
educational campaigns thru the tuber- 
culosis eradication project of the Illi- 
nois Agricultural Association to se- 
cure appropriations which will make 
area eradication work possible. With 
the addition of Rock Island, Scott, 
Morgan, McDonough ‘and Hancock 
counties to the list of counties which 
have a veterinarian testing their cat- 
tle, there are now fifty-three counties 
which are well on the way to cleaning 
out tuberculosis within their borders. 
























































ration without minera]. The feed saved rep- 
resents a big profit. It will do the same for 
your hogs, as it has for thousands of others. 
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FORMULA PRICES 
799.60 ibs. Bone Black SOOIbs. - $11.75 
799.60 Ibs. Calcium Carbonate 1000 Ibs. - 22.50 
399.80 lbs, Chloride of Sodium 1500 Ibs. « 32.25 

1.00 Ibs. Potassiom Iodide 2000 Ibs, © 42.50 
2000.00 Ibs. Analysis Guaranteed 


These prices are 30°: cheaper than you 
could buy the minerals and mix them your: 
self. Order direct..Further. information on re 
quest. Breeder representatives wanted, 


RAVEN MINERAL MFG. CO. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, TOWA ROCHELLE, ILE. 


Makers.of Raven Pig Mecl, the 30% protein feed. 
Write for prices 
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HEN the Barnum family first 

came up and settled in what is 
now Addison county, Vermont, it was 
a good many years ago. The family 
ig now, and long has been, one of the 
best known and_ influential in the 
Champlain valley, but at that time its 
earthly possessions could be accounted 
for by a single four-wheel load, and its 
only place of abode was a log lean-to. 
Traditions are still current in the big 
white house that now stands where 
the lean-to did of the experiences of 
those early days. One of them is in 
regard to the wall-eyed ox. 

Those who made the trip up thru the 
wilderness were a father and mother 
and three children. Two of the chil- 
dren were boys, and the other a girl. 
The names of the boys were Asa and 
Harry. Tite name of the girl was 
Rachel. Their day is past. All are at 
rest now in the old village cemetery. 
But some of their exploits, handed 
down by their descendants, keep their 
memory as much alive as tho they 
were still a part of the family. 

The journey from Massachusetts up 
thru the forests of what was at that 
time the New Hampshire grants, was 
an arduous one. The outfit of the 
Barnums consisted of a yoke of oxen, 


acow, a few chickens, and their 
household goods. At any rate that 
was the way it started. About the 


time it reached the southern end of 
Lake Champlain disaster overtook it. 
One of the oxen stuck a sharp splin- 
ter of stump into his foot, and for 
several days the party was held up, 
hoping he would get better, but in- 
stead he grew worse. Blood poisoning 
set in, and he had to be killed. It was 
a hard blow, for some kind of animal 
pewer to help in the labor of clearing 
the forest and breaking the new soil 
was almost essential. For a while Mr. 
Barnum thought of going back for an- 
other ox, but he had spent all his mon- 
ey in getting together what he had 
started with, and he finally deter- 
Mined to push on. 

“If it wasn’t so late,” he declared, 
— “maybe I’d do it, but we got to get 
“@@ thru before winter comes.” 

It was rather late in the season per- 
haps to be treking into a new coun- 
try, but it was not until recently that 
they had sold out their former home 
and decided to come. The land that 
they were to settle on they had never 
seen, but they had bought it from an 
agent who had been recommended by 
friends, and they felt that they had 
Not been deceived. At least they had 
felt so, but now, with things going 
against them, Mrs. Barnum grew a lit- 
tle discouraged. 

“What if we should get there,” she 
suggested, “and find we had been 
beaten out of our money?” 

She was a gentle woman, accus- 
tomed to such advantages as the 
crude conditions of the time could af- 
ford, and the present break from all 
old associations was quite a wrench. 
Her husband did his best to console 
her. In the cart were her books and 2 
Musical instrument, all that she would 
have to remind her of the past. The 














¥ |g %Mly recompense seemed to be that 
jm they might materially better their cir- 
ae cumstances, and this he pointed out. 
~. aor the price of the home that they 
“® @™ Were leaving they had been able to 








buy several times as much land in 
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By Leon W. Dean 





their home. 





This is the first of a series of stories by Mr. Dean in which he traces 
the history of a farm family in New England from the days of early set- 
tlement before the Revolution until the present time. 
picture of farming methods in the early days, and will enjoy the tale of 
the adventures of the boys of each generation in the country around 
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the undeveloped country to the north, 
and, if the word of the agent could be 
trusted, it was good land. 

“Nathaniel wouldn’t have sent him 
to us,” argued the man, “if he was of 
the kind to cheat us.” 

The person spoken of as Nathaniel 
was Nathaniel Myers, a friend who 
had gone up into the new territory the 
spring before and homesteaded on Ot- 
ter creek. 

“But how 
came from Nathaniel?” 
contended, 

Writing was not as common in those 
days as now. Very few men could use 
a pen even to spell out their own 
names. There had been no letter of 
introduction. The agent’s only cre- 
dentials had been a communication by 
word of.mouth, and the age of the land 
crooks had already begun, but up to 
now their misgivings had not been 
very pronounced. 

“I—I guess I’m like the little cow,” 
smiled the woman. “I’m not much 
good.” 

The man came gallantly back. “T 
don’t know what we’d do without that 
little cow,” he declared. 

But the woman shook her head. 
“What you need is another ox.” 


do we know he really 
the woman 


The next morning, while the woman 
was clearing up from their simple 
breakfast, the man got ready to push 
on. The woman, going down to the 
lake to wash the dishes, did not notice 
for some time what he was doing. 
When she came back she saw the cow 
hitched into place beside the ox. At 
her look of surprise it was the man’s 
turn to smile. 

“You see,” he said, “in an emer- 
gency it’s the little cow that counts.” 

And so they went on. Hope, which 
was the name that had been given the 
cow, did not think much of pulling in 
harness, but, guided by her big mate, 
it did not take her long to learn, and 
she added her mead of strength to his. 
For two hard days they thrust north. 
When the going became too bad, and 
they got stuck, the man put his own 
shoulder to the wheels and helped out. 
It was at the end of the second day 
that the cow, unaccustomed .to service 
as a beast of burden, began to play 
out. The next day finished her. 

“I knew it,” nodded the woman; 
“we’re not much good after all.” 

But she herself was no longer a 
prophet of evil. Her weakness had 
been but for a moment as full realiza- 
tion of their situation in its more 





























And here it was, in a narrow gap, that the crafty ox had turned at bay 









THE. WALL-EYED OX 


dread aspects swept over her. Out- 
wardly at least she was now full of 
cheerfulness and confidence, the heart 
of the toiling party. It was the man 
who grew a little despondent. The 
cold of the nights was biting, and he 
did not like to think of what would 
happen should they find ‘disappoint- 
ment at the end of their journey and 
have to face the quick descent of win- 
ter unprepared. He sat quiet with his 
fears, looking out over the dark wa- 
ters of the lake, but the woman di- 
vined them, and slipped her hand into 
his. 

“It will come out all right, big ox,” 
she whispered. “I—I’m sure it will.” 
And then, after a moment—‘Would— 
would you mind, Barnabas, if I 
prayed?” 

Barnabas Barnum at that time was 
not exactly what would be called a 
praying man. For religion he had a 
reverence, and practiced its precepts, 
but in its forms he seldom .indulged. 
At his wife’s words he smiled tol- 
erantly. 

“Go ahead—if you think it will do 
any good.” 

So there in the forest by the log on 
which her husband sat the woman 
knelt and prayed. As she prayed, ask- 
ing for strength and guidance, the still- 
ness of the vast, unpeople spaces about 
them seemed to grow more hushed. 
From the rude tepee of boughs that 
had been thrown up as a protection 
against the night came indistinctly to 
their ears the murmuring voices of 
the children. They were hardy chil- 
dren, but nevertheless added consid- 
erably to the complications of the jour- 
ney. As the woman became aware of 
their subdued voices she asked for spe- 
cial watchfulness over them, and then 
turned to the most pressing of their 
needs, the point upon which their 
whole situation pivoted. 

“And, oh Lord,’ she beseeched, 
“please send us a—another ox.” 

The man, as she slid from her knees 
and up beside him, chuckled a little. 
It was a good-natured chuckle, with 
nothing sacrilegious about it. 

“Wasn’t that last a pretty big or 
der?” he teased. “There isn’t an ox 
within twenty miles of here, and, even 
if there was—”’ 

He stopped short. Brom so near as 
to be almost startling came the howl 
of a wolf. It was from perhaps half a 
mile up the shore, and, borne by the 
wind, sounded less. It was not the 
first time they had heard the howl 
of a wolf, but this, springing so ab- 
ruptly to life frém so close at hand, 
seemed strangely portentous. As the 
man rose to his feet, the recent peti- 
tions forgotten, their mood qhite shat- 
tered, it came again. The voices of 


the children, conversing together, 
ceased. One of them called. 
“Father?” 


“Yes,”’ he answered. 

“What was it?” 

The waters of the lake, surging mo~- 
notonously against the shore, made a 
mournful dirge. He shivered slightly. 

“A wolf!” 

There was no need for him to speak 
loudly. The children had come out 
and were standing near by. Another 
howl, off in another dtrection, was by 
this time answering the first. The 
pack was gathering. What the prey 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The August Message 

This is fair month. Many county 
fairs, and our state fair, which is 
rated as the best of any state in the 
Union, come in August. 

I know that practically aH of the 
boys and girls, not only in Iowa but 
in other states, will attend at least 


one fair. and many will attend the 
state fair. It is a fine outing, where 
ryou can have a lot of fun, and you can 
get much benefit out of the trip as 
well, as practically all fairs are now 
educational in character, and there is 
a lot to be learned from the study of 
the various exhibits. I wish you boys 
and girls would study the fairs you 
visit this year, and write a letter to 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Department, tell- 
ing us about the exhibits you thought 
the most interesting. 

To me, the most interesting feature 
of the Iowa State Fair is the work the 
boys and girls are doing, as exempli- 
fied by the calf club and pig club con- 
tests, in which both the boys and girls 
participate, and in the home demon- 
stration work in which the girls take 
part. 

No one who steps into the livestock 
pavilion at the Iowa State Fair, when 
the boys and girls are showing their 
baby beeves, will soon forget the sight. 
Last year there were approximately 
five hundred boys and girls in the con- 
Yest, and there will probably be more 
this year. There are many calves in the 
ring that would do credit to any show, 
but it is the keen interest of the boys 
and girls in the contest, the enthusi- 
asm with which they show their en- 
tries, that make it of greatest interest, 
and the boys and girls profit by their 
experience. Those who study the 
calves that win the contest, and those 
who observe the boys and girls who 
are the best showmen, are those that 
receive the greatest profit. The pig 
club contests are equally interesting, 
but the show amphitheater does not 
give the setting that the livestock pa- 
vilion does. 

By the time this issue is printed, 
the contests for this year will have 
been held, and I hope many of you 
boys and girls participated in it; like- 
wise that many of the prize winners 
were Wallaces’ Farmer boys and girls, 
and that all of you profited by the 
contest. 

And what a fine sight it is at noon, 
when the boys and girls gather in the 
big dining-hall at the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Headquarters, for the mid-day meal. 
There is a buzz of conversation. Even 
the clatter of plates and dishes does 
not drown it. The boys and girls are 
getting acquainted with each other, 
telling of their experiences, joking and 
laughing, and the week spent by them 
‘at the fair will have many pleasant 
memories. 

The county fair contests are a great 
deal the same as the state fair, only 
on a smaller scale, and I will appre- 
ciate it very much if Wallaces’ Farm- 
er boys and girls will write to us and 
tell us about their experiences. The 
letters will be mighty interesting read- 
ing to other boys and girls. 

The Fourth of July Essays 

In the June issue, I announced 2 
contest for the best essay on the 
Fourth of July. Our boys and girls 
must have been pretty busy about that 
time, as I did not receive anyways 
near the numbe?f of essays I would 
have liked to have received. How- 
ever, some splendid essays came in, 
and the states outside of Iowa carried 





off most of the prizes. In the class 
for boys and girls aged ten to four- 
teen, Alice Hagen, of Graetna, Nebras- 
ka, won first; Chester Smith, Martins- 
ville, Missouri, second, and Wilma 
Reisman, of Royal, Iowa, third. 

In the class over fourteen years of 
age and under eighteen, John A. Lip- 
pitt, of Meadville, Missouri, won first; 
Ruth Miller, of Ipava, Illinois, second, 
and Greta A. Saugstad, Davenport, 
Iowa, third. 

I appreciate the interest the boys 
and girls have taken in the contest, 
and congratulate them upon the es- 
says submitted. The two first prize 
essays are printed in this issue, and 
I am sure other boys and girls will 
read them with interest. 

Don’t ferget about the liberal prizes 
we offer for “The Best Pioneer Story.” 
This essay contest closes December 
15. Already a large number of essays 
have been received, and during the 
next three months we should have 
hundreds of good stories from the boys 
and girls,into whose homes Wallaces’ 
Farmer goes. Look up the early his- 
tory of your county. Interview the old 


‘ 

settlers, and get a good story. You 
can do it if you will, and I venture to 
say that you boys and girls will not 
only get a lot of pleasure but a lot of 
profit out of studying the early his- 
tory of the county in which you live. 
You will be surprised, I know, at how 
many interesting incidents there were 
in the early settlement of your coun- 
ty. Remember, there are nine prizes 
in the two classes, $25, $10, $5, $3, $2, 
$2, $1, $1 and $1. These are the larg- 
est prizes we have offered in any es- 
say contest. The honor of winning 
the prize in each class is worth more 
than the prize itself, and every boy 
who participates in this contest will 
receive benefit from his or her ef- 
forts, There are a lot of interesting 
pioneer stories in every neighborhood. 
Come on, boys and girls! Look them up 
and enter the contest. 

Wishing all of our boys and girls a 
splendid time on the occasion of their 
visit to the fairs or farmers’ picnics, 
and lots of good times all thru the fall 
and winter months, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 








Fourth of July Essays 


“of the United States and should be oh 








Senior Prize Winner 


(John A. Lippitt, Missouri) 

When John Hancock and those oth- 
er fifty-five brave Americans signed 
the Declaration of Independence on 
July 4 in 1776, they never once thought 
of the fourth of July being celebrated 
all over the world as it is today. 

I sometimes wonder if those brave 
people of 1776 would really appreciate 
the way the most people celebrate the 
Fourth now, if they could live and 
see it. 

Today the Fourth of July is usually 
spent with recreation of some kind. 
Little is thought of the way the first 
Fourth was spent. Recreation is all 
right but it should be put in extra. 
More time should be spent in studying 
or thinking about our forefathers who 
so faithfully built up this great nation. 

The second continental congress 
met in Philadelphia in 1776, and every 
one of the thirteen colonies sent out 
delegates whose patriotism was un- 
questioned, for patriotism was not 
profitable in those days. Many of the 
real patriots, such as Samuel Adams, 
lost all of the money they had during 
the war and died very poor men. But 


it was this kind of men who laid the 
foundation for our nation. This was 
called the spirit of 1776. 


These delegates who signed this 
Declaration were taking great chances 
fwith their lives, because any man who 
put his name under this Declaration 
publicly proclaimed himself the en- 
emy of a great and powerful king, who 
yet had control over them. The armies 
of King George III were much larger 
than any army that the colonists could 
collect. Any man who signed this Dec- 
laration was the same as a rebel to the 
king, and everybody knows what com- 
monly happens to a rebel. 

Altho King George III paid little at- 
tention to the many protests that came 
to him from the colonists, his repre- 
sentatives knew all that was going 
on in the colonies. 

The Declaration of Independence 
was the great protest that stirred 
King Gtorge up and led to the war, 
which was the first layer of rock for 
the foundation of the United States. 

The colonists knew that if they got 
away from King George that they had 
the chance to start a large and power- 
ful nation, and they did. 

The Fourth of July is the birthday 





Bruins Exchange Hard Words 














sunlight. 








A family row on the Wasatch national forest in Utah. Altho you 
can’t hear what is being said you can probably guess that some mighty 


unpleasant remarks are passing between Mr. and Mrs. Bruin. 
at first to the photographer as if fur was about to fly, but as a matter 
of fact after a few moments of growling and snarling the family seemed 
to patch up its quarrel and walk peaceably away. 

Such sights as these are not very unusual on the national forests 
and the traveler who is willing to gét back into the woods away from the 
well-traveled road may often catch a fleeting glimpse of bear feeding 
among the berry bushes or of a couple of cubs playing in a patch of 
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served in a way that is of honor to oy 
forefathers. ae 











Junior Prize Winner 


(Alice Hagan, Nebraska) 
When the first continental congregg 
met in Philadelphia in 1774 the people’ 
had no intention of separating from’ 
England on account of her unjust tay. 
ations, but they wanted to have the 
taxes taken off of their goods. At thig’ 
congress Patrick Henry said that we 
must fight for our rights. Even when 
war was declared we did not want tg 
separate, but when England sent ovep 
troops with orders to put down the re 
bellion the great men of our country: 
thought it was time to act. 

At the second meeting of congress ig 
1776 Richard Henry Lee made a reg. 
lution that the colonies should declare 
themselves free from England. Johp 
Adams, of Massachusetts, + seconded 
the motion. A committee of five men 
were appointed to draw up the Declar. 
ation. Thomas Jefferson is ofteg 
called the maker of the Declaratiog 
because he worded and wrote the 
statement later adopted. 

On the fourth of July John Hancock 
signed the Declaration of Independ 
ence. The other men followed. No 
longer were there thirteen colonies, 
but in their place a United States of 
America. These brave. men took the 
first step toward freedom. No one 
knows where our country would have 
been today if they had not done this 
great thing. Perhaps there would have 
been no United States. 

The fourth of July—the day on 
which our independence was declared 
—was proclaimed a national holiday, 
Firecrackers and other fireworks seem 
to make up the day, but deep down in 
our hearts we are very proud and 
grateful to those great men of long 
ago who blazed the trail to our great, 
glorious, independent United States of 
today. 


















The Hanging Game 


Here’s a game for two or maybe 
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This weed is found in corn fields Here 
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Shadow Shows 


Do any of you ever make up shadow 
shows? About a year ago, we. pub- 
lished an article telling how to fix up 
shows like this. If you own an “Amer- 
ican Boy’s Handy Book,” it tells how 
there, too. An easy way is to take an 
old picture frame, tack a cloth across 
it, set it on standards, put a light be- 
hind it and set cardboard scenery and 
figures up against the screen to make 
the shadows and carry out the story. 

In the “Handy Book” the play of 
“Puss-in-Boots” is all mapped out, with 
drawings of the principal actors, dia- 


= 
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log and everything. It is more fun, 
really, to fix up your own play. Take 
any story you like, and dramatize the 
story of it—that is, arrange the differ- 
ent incidents so they can be told in 
picture form. 

We were thinking the other day 
what a good shadow show “Pay Grav- 
el” would make. There are lots of In- 
dian fights, hold-ups, adventures of 
Why don’t some of you 
try it? 

Getting the right sort of figures for 
the show is, of course, hard if you are 
not an artist. We’re going to give you 
a start by printing a picture of Dins- 
dale on horseback and on foot, also 
two drawings of one of his Indian 
captors. 

Paste these figures on cardboard and 
then cut out. Take a straw, a piece of 
Paper and some glue, and fasten the 
straw to the figures. Then you can 
take hold of the lower part of the 
straw, and move the figures around on 
the stage without your hand or the 
straw showing. Scenery is easy, of 
course. You can make trees, houses, 
bushes and hills without much trouble. 

Try this and see how you come out, 
Write us about it if you want more 
help. Write us, too, if you find that 
you can make up an exciting shadow 
show by yourself. 





A Book Puzzle 


Here is the outline of a story that 
lots of boys and girls have read. See 
if you can guess what it is. If. you 
tan, write us and tell us the title of 
the book and the name of the person 
that wrote it. 

The story is about a boy who lived 
with his widowed mother in a little inn 
On the English coast a good many 
years ago. An old sea captain dies at 
the inn, and leaves a little money and 
a package of papers. In spite of the 
threats of some piratical looking visit- 


Ors, the widow takes these to help 


meet the bill for board and lodging 
which the sea captain had failed to 
pay. A gang of pirates raid the inn 
to get these papers, but the boy and 
his mother escape. 

The boy takes the papers to the 
squire and the doctor, friends of his 
mother. They find therein a map 
which shows where treasure hidden by 
a pirate captain now dead can be 
found. Accordingly they fit out a 
ship and go hunting for it. Unfor- 
tunately, a number of the pirates, led 
by a one-legged man, “Long John,” fool 
the two leaders into thinking they are 
honest sailors and ship on the boat. 
The boy, hidden in an apple barrel 
one day, overhears a plot to seize the 
ship and kill the doctor, the squire and 
their friends. He warns the owners, 
and after a series of brisk fights, the 
boy and his friends defeat the pirates, 
get the treasure and sail home in tri- 
umph, 

To make it a little easier, we can 
say this story ran as a serial in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer some years ago. 





How Far Can You Jump? 


Most boys like to get together once 
in a while and see who can jump the 
farthest and the highest. It is easy 
enough to try the running and the 
standing broad jump. A piece of 
board set in the ground for the take- 
off is all the equipment you need. 
High jumping needs two standards 
and a pole, but these are easy to make 
or get. 


It is fun to see which one of three 
or four boys can jump the best, but it 
is fun, too, to find out how all com- 
pare with standards set for other boys 
and based on performances of a good 
many of the same age and weight.- In 
the athletic standards of the Boy 
Scouts, for instance, a boy weighing 
under 110 (with his clothes on) must, 
in order to qualify, jump 6 feet 9 
inches in the standing broad, 12 feet 
in the running broad, and 3 feet 9 
inches in the running high jump. Boys 
under 125 pounds, to qualify for ath- 
letic excellence, must make 13 feet in 
the running broad jump, 4 feet in the 
high jump, and 7 feet 3 inches in the 
standing broad jump. For boys under 
140 pounds, the standards are: 14 feet 
in the running broad, 4 feet 3 inches 
in the high jump, and 7 feet 9 inches 
in the standing broad. For boys over 
this weight, the standards are: 15 feet 
for running broad jump, 4 feet 6 inches 
for high jump and 8 feet 3 inches for 
standing broad jump. 


How near do you come to these 
atandards? We would like to hear 
from boys who have tested themselves 
out and have come somewhere near 
these figures. Some of you will find 
these standards hard to reach. If you 
do, you will appreciate all the more 
the wonderful work American athletes 
did at the Olympic games in these 
events. Robert Le Gendre jumped 25 
feet 6 inches, a new world’s record, and 
Harold Osborne went nearly 6 feet 7 
inches in the high jump. 








A Poem Worth Knowing 








Folks sometimes think poetry is like 
frosting on cake—pleasant but not 
very important. This isn’t true, of 
course, if it is real poetry. Poems give 
voice to the deepest feelings we have. 
Back in the early days of man, when a 


hunter killed a savage beast after a 
hard fight, he came back to the camp- 
fire at night and made up a song about 
it. Battles were similarly the subject 
of songs, or chants. Anything impor- 


tant that happened, that stirred men’s - 


feelings deeply, was retold in dramatic 
and poetic form by the singer of the 
group. 

It is easy to see why this is. If 
something thrilling happens to you, 
you don’t walk slowly up to the house 
and say calmly (for instance), “I just 
got the gold medal in the track meet 
this afternoon.” Not a bit of it. You 
rush in, whoop and yell, “Hi—lookee— 
I won the fifty-yard dash and the hun- 
dred, and look what they gave me.” 

Prose is too quiet for you, when 
something big happens. So not being 
a poet, you take it out in noise and lots 
of running around. 

Now for a concrete example. You 
remember that Francis Drake, the 
great English sea captain, made Eng- 
land feared on the seas when she was 
a very tiny power. Spain under Phil- 
lip II ruled over the West Indies and 
what is*now Peru and Mexico. He 
ruled also in the Netherlands, owned 
part of Italy, all of Portugal and great 
territories in the East Indies. He had 
the most efficient army, the best gen- 
erals and the largest navy of any coun- 
try in the world. 

Drake, Hawkins and some other sea 
captains had been annoying Phillip by 
capturing some of his treasure ships 
from America. England had also been 
helping the Dutch who were rebelling 
against Phillip. So Phillip sent word 
to the Duke of Parma to get an army 
ready to land in England, and he pre- 
pared~at Cadiz, Spain, the greatest 
navy the world had ever seen to de- 
stroy the English fleet and carry Par- 
ma’s army across the Channel. He 


called it the Great Armada, and was 
so sure it would be successful that he 
sent along with the commander minute 
instructions for governing England 
after the conquest. 

Naturally the English were terrified. 
They had no army worth talking about. 
Parma, one of the great generals of 
the age, could have gobbled up any op- 
position without trouble if he could 
have once landed his veterans. But 
before he could land them, the English 
fleet must be beaten. So the/Great 
Armada came up, and the little Eng- 
lish boats sailed out to meet it. The 
battle went on for several days, and 
the folks along the shore could hear 
the booming of the guns as the fleets 
sailed north, fighting all the time. But 
at the end, a storm came up, the great 
ships of Spain would not handle in 
the gale, and before the guns of the 
English and the might of the storm, 
the Armada was swept away to perish 
in the North sea. 

A great many years later, an Eng- 
lish poet, Sir Henry Newbolt, was 
thinking of this and wondering what 
would happen if another great fleet 
sailed up the Channel to destroy Eng- 
land. He remembered the old coun- 
try legend that Drake, loyal to Eng- 
land even after death, would return to 
save his country when the alarm was 
sounded on his old drum. Thinking 
over these things, and feeling in him 
the pride of the English in seamen 
that have ruled the seas for centuries, 
Newbolt wrote this poem: 


“DRAKE’S DRUM 
“Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a 
thousand, miles away 
(Capten, art tha: sleepin’ there be- 
low?) 
Slung atween the round shot in Nom- 
bre Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plym- 
outh Hoe, 
Yarnder lumes the island, yarnder lie 
the ships, a 
Wi’ sailor lads a’dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 
An’ the shore-lights flashin’, and the 
night-tide dashin’ 


A PAGE OF ODDS AND ENDS 


He sees it arl so plainly as he saw et 
long ago. 


“Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled 
the Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there be- 
low?) 
Rovin’ tho his death fell, he went wi’ 
heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plym- 
outh Hoe, 
‘Take my drum to Ergland, hang et by 
the shore, : 
Strike et wheh your powder’s run- 
nin’ low; 
If the Dons sight Devon, I’ll quit the 
port o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as 
we drummed them long ago.’ 


“Drake he’s in his hammock till the 
Gret Armadas come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there be- 
low?) 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ 
for the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plym- 


outh Hoe, 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up 
the Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the 
foe; 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old 
flag flyin’, 


They shall find him, ware and wak- 
in’, as they found him long 
ago.” 


It has a fine ring to it, hasn’t it? 
Good word music. It means some- 
thing, too, which is why it thrills you 
to read it. There is history, and racial 
pride, the feeling of a struggle, the joy 
of conquest, the determination to keep 
an honored flag still flying high. 

Not the only struggles are in war- 
fare, however. Peace hath her victo- 
ries. Next time we will have a poem 
by an American poet about an Ameri- 
can statesman who learned what it 
costs in politics to stick by one’s hon- 
est convictions.—D. R. M. 





A Pencil Game 


Here is a little game that will 
amuse you for a few minutes. It re- 
quires only a pencil and a piece of pa- 
per. Draw four lines intersecting each 
other, as in the drawing below, and 
you are ready to start. 

The first player puts an “o” in one 
of the nine spaces; the other player 
puts on “x” in one left vacant. The 


x 











O 


game is to get a string of three “o’s” 
or “x’s” together in a straight line. It 
is easy to have a deadlock in this 
game, if both players are alert, since 
as soon as one gets*two squares in 
line marked, the other can block him 
by marking in the third place needed. 
If one player gets careless for a sec- 
ond, however, the other wins. 


Is the Fishin’ Poor? 


Many fishermen who have been 
casting about in lIowa’s pools this 
summer claim the fishin’ is poor—the 
worst they ever saw. 

We believe the boys, and girls, too, 
for that matter, ought to know some- 
thing about this state of affairs. We 
would like to hear from any boy or 
girl who has caught an exceptional 
specimer of the finny tribe this sum- 
mer. Tell us how big he was, what 
kind and where you caught him. Also 
what you think is the best kind of bait 
and any other feature which might 
help us to catch the fish. 

What ‘was your big fish like? 











BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION 





was there was no way of knowing, but 
as the voices, a dozen strong, assem- 
bled, they began to draw closer. The 
game was on the run. It was coming 
that way. 

“What are we going to do?” asked 
the woman. 

Her voice was not entirely steady. 

“I think,” replied the man, “that we 
will go and sit up in a tree.” 

And so they started to do, but the 
chase was coming fast, and the big 
ox, tied to the wheel of the cart, be- 
gan to get apprehensive. He did not 
like the sound of those clamorous 
voices any more than the rest did, and 
he could not climb a tree. All that 
he could do was to snort and pull and 
try to get away. This he did so en- 
thusiastically that Mr. Barnum finally 
had to go and see to him. 

“Steady, old fellow,” 
aged; “keep your hair on.” 

Camp had been pitched in a sort of 
ciearing, where once a cabin had stood. 
It had gone now, and its mouldering 
logs were perhaps one thing that had 
made the little band of newcomers so 
despondent. The place did not seem 
so very old, but what had happened 
they could not tell. It had been aban- 
doned. Not one log had been left 
above another. Trouble between the 
men of the Grants and the Yorkers 
across the lake had already started 
over conflicting claims, and that might 
have been the explanation; but, what- 
ever it was, it was not an auspicious 
omen. It marked a scene of failure 
there in the wilderness. 

“Barnabas! Let them go! 
up here!” 

The hunt had not swerved. Straight 
down the shore it was bearing. So 
near was it now that the cow, too, had 
turned restless, and Mrs. Barnum was 
anxious about her husband. 

“Quick!” she begged. “Let them 

| had 

But those animals were important. 
They were vitally important. He did 
not like to leave them. There sound- 
ed a crashing of bushes and branches. 
The animal that was in flight must be 
large, and, judging from all indica- 
tions, the wolves were hard on its 
heels. There was not much time for 
speculation. A huge form came plung- 
ing out of the forest into the clearing. 
At first, as the wavering light of the 
fire showed it up a little, the man 
thought from its size that it must be a 
moose, but the next moment he was 
not so sure. And the next, as it 
dashed by, he could scarcely believe 
his eyes. Unless he were seeing things, 
it was an ox. But again there was no 
time for speculation. Several swift, 
lean shapes emerged bounding into 
view. The unexpected sight of the 
fire caused them almost imperceptibly 
to hesitate, and they turned a little 
from their course, but the quarry it- 
self was now in sight, and-they kept 
on. At the foot of the clearing was 
a break in the cliffs, extending for 
about a couple of rods, and leading 
down to a beach.” Direct for this, as 
tho knowing where he was going, the 
ox headed. They heard him splash in- 
to the water, and then his black bulk 
Was merged with the shadows. What 
had become of him they could not say, 
but a second later, as the wolves shot 
into the same obscurity, they were 
made aware that he was still there. 
There was a scream of mortal hurt, 
and a blurred form rose sprawling in 
the air, as quickly falling back. Then 
came the snap and snarl of battle, 
once in a while a snorting bellow. 
There was the faint sound, too, of un- 
seen, struggling bodies. Who was get- 
ting the worst of it could not be dis- 
cerned, but the man slipped forward, 
the conflict guiding him to the brow 
of the cliff. From there he looked 
down almost upon the contestants. At 
what he saw an exclamation of ad- 
miration burst from his lips. 

“Gosh!” 


he encour- 


Come 


THE WALL-EYED OX 


(Continued from page /) 


The ox had taken his stand where 
the cliffs, beginning to rise again, 
left a narrow strand of sand between 
themselves and the water. At one 
point they jutted down particularly 
close, and here it was, in a narrow gap 
some two or three feet wide, that the 
crafty ox had turned at bay. On one 
side of him was the water, on the oth- 
er the rock. Behind him the beach 
broadened again somewhat, for a short 
space, leaving a strategic opening, but 
the wolves could not get to it without 
first forcing their way by him. The 
only way to do this seemed to be. to 
take to the water, and wolves do not 
like water. One or two lay dead. Oth- 
ers, slashed at by their companions, 
crawled about as if wounded. So far 
the indications were that they had suf- 
fered far more than the object of their 
attack. But they had learned caution, 
and were no longer rushing recklessly 
in to be spitted on a sharp horn and 
spun aloft. They were employing 
more adroit tactics. One would dash 
in, and, dodging just short of the wait- 
ing prongs, seek to lure the ox out 
where they could get at him. On the 
whole he was too wise for them, but 
once they almost succeeded. This 
was when one suddenly collapsed be- 
neath his very nose. It was a fake col- 
lapse, but the ox realized it almost too 
late. To see a crippled brute within 
reach was too much for him, and he 
lunged at it. In the nick of time the 
wolf doubled out of range, all but tum- 
bling over himself in his haste. The 
ox, so near, lost his head in his eager- 


ness, and lunged again. He was now 
two paces or more from his retreat, 
and the breath of the watching man, as 
two of the brutes sprang at their 
game, came sharp. They got him, too 
—at least, one of them did. But he 
shook them off. By that time a third 
was in. This one, getting almost clean 
past his enemy’s guard,, missed a hold 
behind the foreshoulder by only a frac- 
tion, catching the shoulder itself in- 
stead, the teeth stopping on the bone. 
A lucky move, perhaps with some rea- 
son in it, was all that saved the day. 
It flung the animal against the rock, 
and he dropped off. Before he could 
extricate himself the ox had driven 
a hoof into his ribs, crushing him. An- 
other brace of leaping forms he met 
with his head, and backed again into 
his redoubt. Once more the wolves 
became wary. One ruse after another 
they tried, but their would-be victim 
was not to be tempted again. Then 
one of them, followed by a second, 
took to the water. Shoulder deep they 
waded in, and began to circle. It was 
very unusual, disliking to trust them- 
selves to water as they did. Only the 
emergency could account for it. For 
a few strokes they were even swim- 
ming. One thing was certain. If they 
ever got to the rear of the ox it would 
be the end. The man’s gun went up. 
It had occurred to the man that the 
ox might once upon a time have be- 
longed to the owner of the clearing. 
For some reason, when it was aban- 
doned, he might have been left be- 
hind. That would account for his be- 





MOLES AND GOPHERS TRAPPED BY 
OREGON BOYS 








of $25. 
second prize of $15. 


each district. 


in at least 100 skins. 


in organizing the campaign. 








A record of 303 pocket gophers and 99 moles caught in eleven months 
ending in November, obtained for Roy Hanenkrat, an Oregon boy, a prize 
Another boy, Ferdinand Beeker, caught 320 moles and received a 
These boys were taking part in a contest organized 
in Tillamook county, Cregon, to eradicate these pests. 
divided into three districts, and prizes amounting to $50 were allotted to 
Forty boys and girls entered the contest. 

Pocket gophers are very unevenly distributed in Tillamook county, 
and the boys working in certain territories were limited by the moun- 
tainous nature of the country, so that it required fully as much effort to 
get the 145 moles which won the first prizesin the south side of the 
county, or the 111 moles turned in by the winner at the north end, as it 
took for the big catches in the open Tillamook valley. : 

The only condition of the contest was that prize winners should turn 
A total of 1,808 moleskins and 594 pocket gopher 
skins, or 2,402 skins altogether, were turned in to the county agent’s of- 
fice, according to the report received by the representative of the biolog- 
ieal survey of the United States Department of Agriculture, who assisted 
In addition to the prizes, the 1,800 moleskins 
will be sold and the money returned to the yeung trappers. 





The county was 








ing in the vicinity, and for his ra 
turn to the gap for his fight. It might 
not have been the first battle he had 
waged there. He had done too well to 
lose now. Besides, the man was in 
need of an ox. The gun that went up 
roared its challenge into the night. 
One of the swimming wolves, just 
getting his feet on bottom again, spun 
around two or three times and died. 
The other pulled himself dripping out 
of the water, but his companions, 
frightened by the shot, were withdraw- 
ing, and he hesitated. The ox turned 
on him, and, putting him to rout, 
chased him a few feet, but that gave 
the others a chance to close in, and a 
few of them had the temerity to try it, 
slinking back as they had slunk away. 
One, more bold than the others, even 
made a rush. But the man, loading 
hastily, managed to get in another 
shot in time, and the whole pack, 
spurred by a charge of the ox, broke 
and fled. With a yell to help them 
along, the man dropped down to where 
he could head off the ox if he should 
attempt to escape, and began to talk 
to him. 

The animal was a little wild at first, 
but it was clear that he had some time 
been accustomed to the association of 
man, and finally permitted himself to 
be caught. On his rump was the slash 
of what looked like the marks of a 
bear’s claws, and it was probably the 
trail of blood after some encounter 
that had drawn the wolves._ From a 
jar that was in the cart the man took 
some bear’s grease. 

“Fire drives out fire,” he comment- 
ed, as he applied it. 

Another thing that was noticeable 
about the ox was that the sight of one 
eye was gone, leaving it white.” For 
this reason he was always referred to 
afterward as wall-eyed. Apparently 
he had had a rather rugged ordeal of 
it while shifting for himself, and, by 
the time his hurts were dressed, was 
quite content to exchange his hazard- 
ous freedom for man’s care and pro- 
tection. A companionable friendship 
sprang up between him and his fellow, 
and the next morning they were yoked 
together on the cart. About as they 
were to start Mr. Barnum felt a touch 
on his arm, and turned to find his wife 
standing beside him. 

“How about that prayer now, Bar- 
nabas?” she asked slyly; “about there 
not being an ox within twenty miles?” 

Barnabas Barnum was a big man 
and a strong man; he was also a ten- 
der and a brave man. Tenderly and 
bravely he looked down now into the 
eyes of his wife. 

“IT hope you will keep on praying,” 
he answered. 

And perhaps she did. At any rate, 
when a week or so later they pulled 
in at the end of their toilsome journey 
onto the land that was theirs, they 
found acre upon acre of fertile soil 
that, covered with beautiful, stately 
pines, stretched away on every hand. 
Reverent was Mr. Barnum as he took 
off his hat and stepped out ahead of 
his yoke of oxen, looking to the west- 
ward. 

“This,” said he, “is home.” 

His wife had slipped to his side. 
Her eyes were shining. 

“And here may the Barnums live for 
many generations,” she added, “my 
husband’s children, and his children’s 
children—God fearing, happy and pros- 
perous!” 

For such a woman, why should the 
petition not have come true? As tho 
it were a prophecy, it did. 





NO CHANCE 

The steamer was only a few feet from 
the quay when a man came _ running 
madly. Without pausing he flung his 
bags. on the boat, took a desperate leap 
and landed on the deck with a crash. 

“Good!” he gasped. “Just di@ it. A 
few seconds later and I should have 
missed it.”’ 

“Miss it!” exclaimed a passenger. 
boat is just coming in.”—Ex. 
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- The Kindergarten for the 
Rural Child 


An Iowa subscriber who does not 
wish her name or county published, 
writes: 

“T was much interested lately in 
reading in Hearts and Homes. about 
the value of kindergarten, and I would 
like very much to have your opinion 
on the question of kindergarten for 
consolidated schools. 

“T agree that it is a very fine thing 
for small children to have this train- 
ing, but I would like to know if it has 
peen found advisable to have a kinder- 
garten in connection with the consol- 
idated school. I have always had the 
idea that kindergarten was meant to 
be held for one-half day and for per- 
haps one semester before starting the 
child into first grade. As ours has 
been cénducted in the past, the little 
ones who lived in the country had to 
go all day, and for two whole semes- 
ters, there being no half-year promo- 
tions. 

“This ‘does not meet With the ap- 
proval of many country mothers whom 
I have talked with or they think the 
children do not get enough out of it 
for the effort put forth in sending 
them, the long ride in the bus every 
day, etc. ; 

“Since the state law permits five- 
year-olds to attend school, the parents 
will send them and the teachers much 
prefer having them go to kindergarten 
than entering first grade at that age 
as the first grade work is stiff and al- 
most too hard for the majority of five- 
year-olds. The parents seem not to 
object to sending the children so 
much as that they must have nine 
whole months of kindergarten. I 
would like to know how this problem 
has been worked out in other consoli- 
dated schools. 

“Thanking you for help in this mat- 
ter and for the many helpful and in- 
teresting articles on the home page. 

“MRS. J. V. W.” 


Personally the editor is very strong- 
ly in favor of the kindergarten train- 
ing. I would give it to every child. 
The child should not be compelled to 
sit still while he is so young; he has 
not learned how to conduct himself in 
school, nor how to play with other 
children and consider their rights and 
privileges as well as his own. Also, 
very rarely has a child in the country 
been taught how to use his hands and 
body in play. The kindergarten 
teaches this. Country mothers are too 
busy to give as much time to playing 
With the children as they would like. 

In my own practice, I did not allow 
&@ child out of our five to go to school 
until past seven years of age, and 
some were eight. The results con- 
firmed our opinion that this was the 
best plan. Every child graduated 
among the youngest in his class, and 
there were children in every child’s 
Class who had started at or before 
they were five. 

We did not have the consolidated 
Schools then. If I were rearing my 
family today, I would not permit the 
children under ten to spend the en- 
tire day in school, nor to go for the 
long ride in the school bus. I would 
have a short half day of school with 
kindergarten methods for the younger 
children if I had to have it in my own 
Kitchen. I am restrained from being 
as emphatic as I feel about this ques- 
tion of the long ride and the day’s 
School for the five-year-old because 
Some of our very good friends do not 
agree with me, and I have no desire to 
Start an argument. 

I hope some one with experience 
gees. “this inquiry of Mrs. J. 


a 





Altering the Old House 


It is hard to believe that the bleak 
little house shown in the smaller il- 
jJustration aceompanying this article 
could be transformed by a few altera- 
tions to the attractive dwelling shown 
in the larger picture. 

But few home owners realize how 
readily most plain old houses respond 
to the artistic understanding touch of 
the remodeler. The larger illustration 
shows one of the ways of transform- 
ing a plain cottage into a little master- 
piece of home architecture. 

All the charm of the simple cottage 
is retained after the alterations have 
been made, but many practical advan- 
tages also result. 

The addition of larger dormer win- 
dows in front and rear and an extend- 
ed roof line provide additional space 
on both floors. The former bedroom 
at the right of the kitchen is extended 
to make a dining-room. Another valu- 
able addition is the side porch, which 
can be enclosed in winter to make an 
extra room all year round. 


| Sliced cucumbers 





tion as this menu appears to be, I wish 
to state that in cooking for some twen- 
ty-odd men perhaps some relish, toma- 
toes and despise corn, and vice versa. 
Therefore we can not sit down and 
figure out a threshers’ meal according 
to the amount of calories to be-eaten 
during the day, but must try to fix the 
dishes that will be palatable to all, So 
on with the menu: 


Butter 
Potatoes Gravy 
Baked beans 
Sliced tomatoes 
Scalloped corn 
Apple pie Cheese Custard pie 
Fruit cake 


Bread or rolls 
Roast beef 
Noodles 
Cabbage salad 


The roast beef was prepared in the 
winter. I roasted the meat in the 
oven while cold packing meat for sum- 
mer use. I then packed it in fruit 
jars, putting a piece of suet on top and 
processed it from one-half to an hour’s 
time. Four or five quarts was suffi- 
cient for a threshing meal. I just emp- 
tied it from the jars into a roaster and 





It is the little details that get so on 
our nerves when we are in a rush. 
The bread was baked the day before. 
The apple pie was made the day be- 
fore and crust rolled and fitted for the 
custard pie, 
morning. 

The fruit cake I made the first of 
July and had it stored away in some 
big round marshmallow tins. 

The day before threshing I swept 
and cleaned my house and in the eve- 
hing peeled a bucket of potatoes. In 
the morning I got together my array 
of jars and combined in the manner 
and way in which the conténts be- 
longed. I had a dishpan of good hot 
suds and soon had all the fruit jars 
washed and presto my dinner was pre- 
pared without one bit of nervousness 
to hinder in the preparation. 

ONE WHO LEARNED HOW. 


Dill Pickles 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I noticed in a recent issue of Wal 
laces’ Farmer that a lady had trouble 
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Upstairs the quaint dgrmer window 
not only serves to break up the monot- 
ony of the roof lines, but also gives 
great comfort and convenience inside, 
by providing space for a bathroom and 
and larger bedrooms. 

By these changes, the old house has 
been improved into a picturesque, liv- 
able home. Its owner now has real 
grounds for “pride of possession’— 
and he has increased the value of his 
property by much more than the ‘im- 
provements cost. 

For further information, write to 
the editor. We wit. tell interested 
readers where, for 10 cents in stamps, 
an interesting little book on remodel- 
ing homes may be secured, 





Threshing Time 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Threshing time has always meant 
hurry and scurry for me until the hour 
arrived for the serving of the meal 
would find me in a state of almost 
nervous prostration. 

Doubtless. there will be many who 
will look at this article and pass it by 
saying she ought to have learned dif- 
ferently long ago. It is not “for the 
likes of them” that I write, but for a 
few benighted souls like myself whose 
feet have not yet strayed onto the 
right path. 

Well, first I will give my menu that 
I used last year and then tell of my 
preparations. In defense of the menu, 
in case some food expert should hap- 
pen to read this and raise their hands 
in holy horror of such a conglomera- 








let it cook thru, making gravy from 
the stock that melted from the meat. 

The noodles I made several days be- 
fore, letting them dry thoroly and 
then packing them in an air-tight can. 
The noodles on threshing day were 
cooked in broth that I had canned in 
the winter when canning meat. 

The beans I baked two weeks be- 
fore threshing time one day while I 
was ironing, and when they were done 
sealed them up in jars, processed for 
a few minutes and set away. 

I always make salad dressing in a 
quantity of four or five quarts at a 
time and seal’while hot so this was all 
ready for the cabbage salad. The 
white sauce for the scalloped corn was 
prepared two days before the thresh- 
ers arrived and put in a quart jar on 
the cellar floor. The cfacker crumbs 
were rolled and crushed into crumbs 
and put into another jar ready for the 
eventful day. 
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in keeping cucumber pickles. I will 
give my best way of curing them for 
dill pickles. 

Use one pound of salt to three gal- 
lons of water. Put the cucumbers in 
with dill in layers and cover with salt 
water. I take the green dill and crum- 
ble it all up, stalk and all. Let stand 
Then take out and rinse. 
Put in glass jars and to every two 
quarts add one tablespoon of mixed 
pickle spices, and one-half cup to one 
cup sugar to every two quarts of 
pickles. Vinegar to fill the jar. 

Boil the vinegar, sugar and spices 
together and pour over the pickles 
while hot. Seal. 

You will have no trouble keeping 
pickles this way, and they will taste 
more like the boughten. pickles., 

MRS. J. LITTLE, 


two weeks. 


Minnesota, 









Join in the endow- 
ment of this institution 
—your gift will be a 
genuine investment in 
youth—insuring the 
continued progress of 
your state. 


Fail term opens 
September 15 





MOINES UNIVERSITY 


JOHN W. MILLION, A. M., LL. D., President 


Enjoy the Year 
in Des Moines 


Attend a growing University in a progressive 
city of the middle west—offering the best of advantages, 
including access to great libraries, lectures, music, and 
contact with people of world prominence. Standard 
courses—personal interest of an able faculty. 


DES MOINES UNIVERSITY 
[Des Moines, Iowa 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


oe 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- J 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has Seen obtained. ; 


This statement may not always apply to 














Jesus Heals a.Nobleman’s Son 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 7, 1924. John, 4: 
46-54.) 


“He came therefore again unto Cana 
of Galilee, where he made the water 
wine. And there was a certain noble- 
man, whose son was sick at Caper- 
naum. (47) When he heard that Jesus 
Was come out of Judea into Galilee, he 
went unto him, and besought him that 
he would come down, and heal his 
son; for he was at the point of death. 
(48) Jesus therefore said unto him, 
Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will in no wise believe. (49) The no- 
bleman saith unto him, Sir, come down 
ere my child die. (50) Jesus saith 
unto him, Go thy way; thy son liveth. 
The man believed the word that Jesus 
spake unto him, and he went his way. 
(51) And as he was now going down, 
his servants met him, saying that his 
son lived. (52) So he inquired of them 
the hour when he began to mend. 
They said therefore unto him, Yester- 
day at the seventh hour the fever left 
him. (53) So the father knew that it 
Was at that hour in which Jesus said 
unto him, Thy son liveth: 
believed, and his whole house. (54) 
This is again the second sign that 
Jesus did, having come out of Judea 
into Galilee.” 


After two days spent in Samaria, in 


which “many believed on him because 
of the word of the woman” (John, 
4:39), and many more because they 
heard Him for themselves, 
turned to Galilee. The reason as- 
signed is: ‘For Jesus himself testi- 
fied, that a prophet hath no honor in 
his own country” (verse 44). It is 
not easy to see just what is meant 
by this statement. A favorite view, 
and the most reasonable on its face, 
is to understand by “his own country” 
His home in Nazareth, where He used 
the proverb when they drove Him from 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day and 
threatened to kill Him. On this view 
of it, He went to Galilee instead of 
Nazareth, His own country, and for 
the reason stated. I am not sure, how- 
ever, that this is the correct view. 
Mary was probably now a widow and 
the last we have heard of her was at 
Capernaum with her other children, 
whither they went after the wedding 
at Cana. It is likely that she lived 
somewhere in that region. In that 
case Nazareth would not be His home 
or His country. 

Perhaps a simpler ieiinaiadiiiaes may 
be had by going back to the third 
verse of this chapter, where it is said, 
“He left Judea and departed again 
into Galilee,” because His teachings 
and miracles were giving Him more 
fame than He thought best for the suc- 
cess of His work: and in Galilee, His 
own country, the opportunities for 
efficient work would be better, “for a 
prophet hath no honor (that is, fame) 
in his own country.” However, on His 
return from Judea thru Samaria, the 
Galileans received Him with favor, not 
as did the Samaritans, on account of 
His teachings, but because the report 
of His miracles in Jerusalem, none of 
which are recorded, had spread all 
over the country. (The clause, “for 
they also went unto the feast” (verse 
45), is to explain to the Gentiles, for 
whom the gospel of John was written, 
that the Galileans also went to the 
feasts at Jerusalem, a fact which they 
were not supposed to know.) People 
seldom discover that they have a great 
man among them until he goes away 


Jesus re- 


and himself | 








from home and becomes recognized as 
such by strangers. The inhabitants of 
Montpelier, Vermont, never knew 
what was in Neighbor Dewey until 
they heard from him at Manila. Ga- 
lena, Illinois, was a long time finding 
out that there was anything great in 
General Grant. Highly as the people 
of central Illinois esteemed Abraham 
Lincoln, they never appreciated his 
greatness until after he became presi- 
dent. 

What impressed the Galileans at 
this time was not the teachings of 
Christ or His personal character, but 
the fact that He had stirred up Jerusa- 
lem with His miracles. Human nature 
was then about what it is now. Keep- 
ing this fact in mind, that the Gali- 
leans bestowed these new honors upon 
their own countryman on account of 
His reputation abroad as a miracle 
worker, we can better understand what 
follows. 

A nobleman, no doubt a Jew (the 
Greek word indicates that he was one 
of Herod’s officers, possibly Chuza, 
whose wife was afterwards a com- 
panion of Mary and Salome, and who 
lived at Capernaum) came to Cana 
“and besought him that he would 
come down, and heal his son; for he 
was at the point of death.” The 
Savior evidently regarded the noble- 
man as one who came to Him not from 
any personal love or admiration, but 
as a last resort when other doctors 
could do nothing, and He revealed 
the smallness of his faith by the very 
terms of his request. We shall see 
this more clearly if we contrast his 
request with a very similar request 
of the Roman centurion recorded in 
Matthew, 8:5-13, and Luke, 7:1-10. The 
centurion sends his friends; this man 
comes himself. The centurion asks 
healing for his servant; the nobleman 
for his son. The centurion § says: 
“Lord, [ am not worthy that thou 
shouldst come under my roof; but only 
say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed;” the nobleman says, “Come 
down ere my child die.” He had not 
faith at all that Christ could raise the 
dead; neither, be it remembered, had 
Mary, and Martha. 

When Jesus replies, “Except ye see 
signs and wonders ye will in no wise 
believe,” He may have had in mind 
the conversion of numbers of Samar- 
itans without signs and wonders, but 
merely as the result of His revelation 
of Himself as something more than 
man by His knowledge of the charac- 
ter of the woman at the well, or possi- 
bly His thought may have been: This 
man has heard of the miracles which 
I wrought at Jerusalem, but must see 
for himself. While these are not nec- 
essarily excluded, it seems to me that 
the prominent thought is: This man 
thinks it is necessary that I go to his 
home and treat his child—as if my 
power of healing could not be exercised 
without my immediate presence. 

In the forty-ninth verse the noble- 
man repeats his request: “Come down 
ere my child die.” In this case the 
Savior recognizes the germ of faith 
expressed by his urgent request, and 
said: “Go thy way; thy son liveth.” 
And he went, evidently believing: 
went leisurely; for he does not seem 
to have réached home till the next 
day, whereas he -might easily have 
gone the distance the same day after 
one o'clock in the afternoon. Even 
then he did not expect a complete re- 
covery, for he inquired of the servants 
who met him the hour when his son 
began to mend, and the answer was. 
“Yesterday at the seventh hour the fe- 
ver left him.” The result—that he be- 
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lieved, and his whole house. He came 
to Christ at first driven by his- affec- 
tion for his son, just as he would have 
gone for a doctor who was reputed to 
work wonderful cures. He saw from 
the reproof of Jesus, “Except ye see 
signs and wonders, ye will in no wise 
believe,” that there was something 
more in the new Teacher than a won- 
der-worker, and believed a little bit, 
believed that He might arrest the dis- 
ease, but that raising the dead would 
be beyond His power. Now he be- 
lieved wholly, and at once used all his 
influence as a father and master to 
bring his whole house to the same 
faith in the Divine Savior. 


Nor shall we fail to notice the esti- 
mate that Jesus puts on miracles. 
They were never wrought to excite 
surprise or wonder on the part of the 
people, or to call public attention to 
Him and His work. “An evil and 
adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign; and there shall no sign be given 
it but the sign of Jonah the prophet.” 
He will not pose as a mere wonder- 
worker. Nor was the primary object 
of such miracles as He wrought to 
give mere relief to suffering. Thou- 
sands of the Jewish people suffered 
all thru the three years of His min- 
istry, and went down to their graves 
unhealed. Had it beeg His sole aim 
to relieve suffering, He could have 
been known thru these years as the 
man who abolished sickness and 
death. Miracles were therefore 
wrought sparingly, never to gratify cu- 
riosity, never as a mere exercising of 
supernatural power, but always to 
subserve some great moral end; in 
this case, to strengthen the little bit 
of faith which the nobleman already 
had; as in the first miracle at Cana, 
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ROWLAND HALL 


If you would like to send your 
Daughter to a high class 
Private School, look up Row- 
land Hall, an Episcopal 
School in Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Give her a Winter in the 
Mountains. 


ALICE B. MacDONALD, Principal 
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7 
to strengthen the faith of His own 
chosen disciples. 

One of the most important lessojis 
for us is that Christ helps those that 
pelieve in Him even a little bit, and 
deals with them in such a way as to 
pring out a larger faith. He, however, 
counted the Samaritans who believed 
without miracles of higher honor than 
who can be convinced only by 
miracles; but He accepts and blesses 
the smallest measure of faith or con- 

dence in Him. The point of the les- 
eon will be lost, if we do not see that 
‘his Scripture is given for the benefit 
of those of us whose faith is weak 
and motives mixed with much that can 
not meet with the Divine approval. 
Our God is infinite in His patience and 
compassion, and will not break the 
bruised reed nor quench the dimly 
burning wick, but will strengthen the 
one and fan the feeble heat of the 
other into a flame. 

It is well to note here the place 
that family affection has in leading 
men to the higher life. This noble 
man’s affection for his sick son led to 
the salvation of the entire family. A 
little child leads many an erring father 
back to the faith of his own early 
childhood; a sister’s love keeps many 
a boy from ruin. The capacity for Jov- 
ing is developed in the home: First, 
natural affection, in which even the 
lower animals share; then love for 
parents, brothers and sisters, based 
on appreciation of the things in them 
lovable; then love for the great Au- 
thor of our being, often culminating in 
such supreme devotion that for His 
sake we are ready to sacrifice all 
things earthly. “God spared not an- 
gels when they sinned.” Was it im- 
possible to spare them because, so far 
as we know, there is no family life 
among angels, no gradual growth or 
development, and hence a lack of that 
supreme capacity for loving which 
characterizes the human race? 


SLEEPY-TIME | 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 


by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Blacky the Crow Wears 
Mourning 


Grandfather Frog sat on his big. green 
lily-pad in the Smiilnge Pool. Grand- 
father Frog felt very good that morning, 
very good indeed, because, why because 
his white and yellow waistcoat was full 
of foolish green flies. It is doubtful, 
very, very doubtful, if Grandfather Frog 
could have swallowed another foolish 
green fly to save his life. So he sat, 
with his hands folded across his white 
and yellow waistcoat, ané@ into his eyes— 
his great, goggely eyes—there crept a 
far, far, far away look. Grandfather 
Frog was dreaming of the days when 
the world was young and the frogs ruled 
the world. 

Pretty soon the Merry Little Breezes 
of Ola Mother West Wind came over to 
the Smiling Pool to rock Mrs. Redwing’s 
babies to sleep in their cradie in the 
bulrushes. But when they saw Grand- 
father Frog they forgot all about Mrs. 
Redwing and her babies. 

“Good morning, Grandfather Frog!” 
they shouted. 

Grandfather Frog awoke from his dream 
with a funny little jump. 

“Goodness, how you startled me!” said 
Grandfather Frog, smoothing down his 
white and yellow waistcoat. 

The Merry Little Breezes giggied. ‘“We 
didn’t mean to startle you, truly we 
didn’t,” said the merriest one of all. “We 
just wanted to know how you do this fine 
morning, and—and—”’ 

“Chug-a-rum,” said old Grandfather 
Frog, ‘you want me to tell you a 
story.”’ 

Then the Merry Little Breezes giggled 
again. ‘“‘How did you ever guess it?” they 
cried. “It must be because you are so 
very, very wise. Will you tell us a story, 
Grandfather Frog? Will you, please?” 

Grandfather Frog looked up and winked 
one big, goggly eye at jolly, round, red 
Mr. Sun, who was smiling down from the 
blue sky. Then he sat still so long that 
the Merry Little Breezes began to fear 
that Grandfather Frog was out of sorts 
and that there would be no gtory that 
morning. ‘They fidgeted about among 
the bulrushes and danced back and forth 
across the green lily-pads. They had 
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No. 2182—Surplice Closing Style—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 takes 2% yards of 
40-inch material with 1% yards of 36- 
inch contrasting. 

No. 1943—Attratcive Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38. 40. 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, with two yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2121—Jiffy Dress—Can be made in 
an hour (see diagram)—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust mea 


sure. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch 
material with ™% yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


No. 1981—Slenderizing Lines—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 
and 50 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

No. 2171—Smart Daytime Model—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 takes 3 yards of 
36-inch material. 

No. 2087—One-Piece Morning Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 


No. 2167—One-Piece Morning Dress— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
4% yards of 26-inch material. 
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No. 2183—Simple One-Piece Dress—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure: Size 36 takes 3% yards of 
36-inch material. 

No. 2160—Men’s and Boys’ Nightshirt— 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches breast 
measure. Size 36 takes 3% yards of 36- 
inch material. * 

No. 1875—Dress for the Growing Girl— 
Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

No. 2131—Slip-On Blouse—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material. 

No. 2166—Bloomer Dress for Small 
Girls—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
Size 4 takes 2% yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt-of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
(Pattern Départment, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





even begun to think again of Mrs. Red- 
wing’s babies. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 
quite suddenly. ‘‘What shall I tell you 
about?” 

Just then a black shadow swept across 
the Smiling Pool. ‘Caw. saw, caw, caw!” 
shouted Blacky the Crow noisily, as he 
flew over toward Farmer Brown's corn 
field. 

“Oh, tell us why Blacky the Crow al- 
ways wears a coat of black, as if he were 
in mourning, shouted the Merry Little 
Breezes. 

Grandfather Frog watched Blacky dis- 
appear behind the Lone Pine. Then, 
when the Merry Little Breezes had set- 
tled down, each in the golden heart of a 
white water-lily, he began: 





“Once upon a time, when the world 





was young, old Mr: Crow, the grandfather 
a thousand times removed of Blacky— 
whom you all know—lived in the Green 
Forest on the edge of the Green Mea- 
dows, just as Blacky does now, and with 
him lived his brothers and sisters, his 
uncles and aunts, his cousins and all his 
poor relations. 

“Now, old Mr. Crow was very. smart. 
Indeed, he was the smartest of all the 
birds. There wasn’t anything that old 
Mr. Crow couldn’t do or didn’t know. At 
least, he thought there wasn’t. All the 
little meadow people and forest folks 
began to think so, too, and one after an- 
other they got in the habit of coming to 
him for advice, until pretty soon they 
were bringing all of their affairs to Mr. 
Crow for settlement.” 

(Continued next week) 
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Asphalt Shingles 
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Fall is the best time to 
: roof or re-roof. You'll 
be surprised to know 
how little it costs to 
lay Mule-Hide Asphalt 
Shingles or Roll Roof- 
ing right over the 
old worn out wood 
shingles. 7 
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NTERNS 
You will save money on Embury 
Supreme Oil Lanterns. They’reso 
strong that only the roughest 
kind of usage can harm them, 
and they willoutlast several 
cheap” lanterns. 


Ask to see No. 160, which 
costs $1.50, exceptin the far 
west. Its improved burner 

ives 20% more light and 
rns for 35 hours. Wind.-, 
dust-, dirt- and rain-proof, 
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If he has none in stock, we 
will mail on receipt of price, 
EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO, 
Warsew Dept.31 New ¥ 
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ONE CAPSULE GETS 
EVERY WORM 

Sure-Shot Hog Kaps are 100% effective. That's 
because they are made from our Special San- 
tonin-Compound Formula. Sure-Shot Hog 
Kape contain only potent, helpful ingredients. 
They get complete results every time without 
any bad after-effects. 
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| They Get Every Worm 
BOVEE.FURNACES 


Burn Soft Coal, Hard Coal, 
Steam Coal, Lignite, or 
Wood Chunks 


SAVE 30% OF FUEL COST 


For more than 29 years the Bovee Furnace has 
been heating homes and making friends. Thousands 
in use and giving perfect 
satisfaction, Its large 
4 double doors make it easy 
k ' Sy " to burn big lump coal or 

: rough wood chunks. Its 
big combustion chamber 
and circulating radiator 
get all the heat out of the 
fuel and save you 30% on 
fuel costs. Made in three 
styles— with fire pots from 
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Write us today. 


Bovee Furnace Works 
103 West 8th St., Waterloo, Iowa 


Adds Value 


To Farms 


A tile drainage system makes dry land bet- 
ter and wet land good. The-soil is looser, 
easier to plow and cultivate. Fertility is 
conserved and yield increased thus adding 
to farm value and income. 


Rockford Drain Tile 
affords alow cost, high quality, permanent 
drainage system that pays for itself in a 
year or two. FREE expert advice. Write 
for free book, “‘Drain Your Wet Land”’. 


Rockford Brick & Tile Co. 


ockford, Iowa 
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Permanent Silo You Can Use. 
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CHAPTER XI—THE SHOW-DOWN 

On the second morning after Dinsdale’s 
exhibition of marksmanship, Scissors 
jumped from his couch and announced: 

“Something will happen today. I feel it: 
The waiting is ended. I am ‘wakan wit- 
shasha,’ and I know the waiting will be 
ended today. Get up and be ready for 
whatever happens. We have much to do,” 

Dinsdale sprang to his feet, crying: 

“Show me something to do. It seems 
as if I had been in this cursed place a 
million years. What shall I do?” 

“First, eat your breakfast. The girl is 
bringing it now. I must*See Sorrel Horse 
and finish our trade.” 

“How do you happen to know so much 
about Injuns?” curiously asked Dinsdale 
after the girl had placed the food on a 
robe and had departed. 

“Played with Sioux boys when I was 
a boy. After I became ‘wakan’ I forgot 
lots of things, but what I learned about 
Indians seems to have remained with me. 
Sometimes I find myself singing some of 
their old songs, songs I hadn't thought 
of for years.” 

They made short work of the meal, 
and Scissors said: “Stick by the lodge. 
I'll finish my talk with Sorrel Horse very 
quick.” 

“And you said there was work to do,” 
grumbled Dinsdale. 

“We've spent our last night here if 
we're ever to see Deadwood City again,” 
assured Scissors. At these words, Dins- 
dale became nervously alert and eager. 

The inmates of the village no longer 
avoided Scissors, or pretended not to see 
him; but he knew there was only one 
man in the village who did not wish to 
see him writhing under the Ogalala knives. 
He walked aimlessly among the lodges 
and approached the lodge of Sorrel Horse 
in a casual manner. He was pleased to 
observe that while the akacita kept an 
eye on his movements, they did not dis- 
play any concern, and their espionage 
was perfunctory. They did not follow, 
nor keep abreast of him, as if fearing he 
would make a break for liberty. In fact, 
it was thoroly believed that neither white 
man would desert the other. On reach- 
ing the lodge, Scissors halted to watch 
Sorrel Horse go thru his morning custom 
of hanging his medicine bag to the- medi- 
cine pole outside the entrance. , 

“It is time,’’ mumbled Sorrel Horse 
without looking at the white man. ‘“‘The 
ponies are ready. Two Knives Talking 
will pay for them now.” 

“He comes to pay. But the medicine 


will not work until he has reached -the | 


ponies.”’ 

Sorrel Horse led him into the lodge and 
dropped the flap, and said: 

“The young white man will be very 
sick when you go back to him. He will 
be sick from eating too much meat. Two 
Knives Talking will stay by him to make 
him well. He can not leave his sick 
brother to watch Shunca-luta break jugs 
on the open place outside the village. All 
the Ogalala will want to see the new 
medicine. While they watch, the white 
men will go among the bluffs and follow 
the pony trail south,where they will find 
ponies hobbled and feeding. Two guns 
are there and a bundle of dried meat. 
Now will the white man pay?” 

And he pointed to an array of jugs and 

several kettles filled with water. 
_ Scissors picked up a jug and found it 
filled to within a few inches of the mouth. 
He examined the stopper to make sure it 
would exclude all air and then handed it 
to Sorrel Horse and told him to cork the 
jug and break it by strikng the stopper 
with his fist. Sorrel Horse nervously fol- 
lowed instructions and was much cast 
down when nothing happened. 

“It is because you have no medicine of 
your own,” explained Scissors. ‘Now I 
will give you a medicine.” 

And he removed the stopper and point- 
ed it to the earth, the sky, and the four 
winds. Then with a mug he dipped water 
from a kettle and filled the jug to over- 
flowing and gently inserted the end of 
the stopper until it stood upright. 

“Now strike,’”’ he commanded. 

Sorrel Horse obeyed, and this time the 
hydraulic pressure rewarded his efforts 
and brought a glare of triumph to his 
eyes. His chest expanded and he softly 
boasted: 

“They say he will have a new name. 
They say he can break jugs.” 

Scissors eyed him _ suspiciously and 
pulled forward another jug, only half full, 
and releasing the stopper curtly directed: 

“Break that jug.”’ 

Sorrel Horse confidently struck the 
stopper and the jug remained intact. As 
the medicine’ man hung his head in bitter 
disappointment, Scissors told him: 

“T have taken the medicine away from 
you so you will know it is my medicine 
and will not work if I do not get away 
from the village. Now I will give the 
medicine back to you. Bring water and 
fill this broken jug.” 








As he spoke he fitted the two pieces to- 
gether, the cleavage being clean, and 
held them in place while Sorrel Horse 
with trembling hands lifted a kettle and 
poured in the water. When the jug could 
hold no more, Scissors revealed the cli- 
max of the medicine by teaching the 
medicine man how to work gently in in- 
serting the stopper deep enough to re- 
main in place and yet to prevent any air 
pressure on the mouth; only he said noth- 
ing about pressure as the Indian would 
not have understood. Sorrel Horse sim- 
ply understood the manipulation of the 
stopper was the “wakan” way of doing 
it. Had he been told to plug the jug 
while one hand was held high above his 
head, his faith would have been as great 
and the mystery no more profound. 

“Now lift it by the handle,” said Scis- 
sors. 

The hand of Sorrel Hogse shook con- 
vulsively and he could scarcely grip his 
fingers about the handle. He was on the 
threshold of conquering the greatest mys- 
tery he had ever attempted. To have 
Tunkan break a jug in his hands had 
been astounding. But to be permitted by 
the stone god to break. a jug and then fill 
it with water and then to break it a sec- 
ond time surpassed his wildest dreams of 
wizardry. Even Sitting Bull, himself, 
could not do it. 


He lifted on the handle and the jug } 


rose from the ground and remained in- 
tact. The medicine man stood holding 
it, his small eyes protruding, his breath 
coming in gasps and the sweat oozing 
from his copper forehead as he felt the 
close presence of the gods. Scissors ex- 
plained the ‘“‘wakan” way was always 
to place the jug on a smooth, level spot. 
Under his directions the medicine man 
lowered the jug to the ground. 

Scissors took his paper and _ scissors 
and cut out two ponies, each having a 
white rider, and laid the pictures on the 
ground and solemnly directed: 

“Now if your heart is clean, now if you 
will do as you have said by the white 
men, Tunkan will hear you. Break the 
jug by taking out the stopper.” 

Of course the jug collapsed and the 
water escaped once the plug was re- 
moved. Scissors advised: 

“Have the little water girl help you 
hold the jug when you fill it. Be sure it 
stands on a level place. If a jug breaks 
in more than two pieces, do not try to 
fill it. Such a jug is weak and does not 
please Tunkan. Two Knives Talking 
goes to look after his sick brother.”’ 

Sorrel Horse caught up his medicine 
wolf robé and covered his head and 
crouched low on the earthen floor of the 
lodge and did not look up or speak when 
Scissors departed. Dinsdale was nerv- 
ously walking about the lodge, snapping 
his fingers, his flushed face betraying his 
highly strung nerves. He was surprised 
to have Scissors abruptly command: 

“Lie down and be sick.” 

“What the devil!’ exploded Dinsdale. 

“You have eaten too much meat and 
wild cherries. You are very sick. Lie 
down.” 

*You’re crazy.” 

“You must pretend to be sick,” Scis- 
sors elucidated. ‘“‘Sorrel Horse will show 
his medicine to the village this afternoon. 
We can not be there. One white man 
sick; one white man watching over him.” 


“We're lighting out this afternoon?” 
hoarsely whispered Dinsdale, clutching 
Scissors’ hand and hurting it. “Why 


couldn't you say that at the start?’’ 

‘IT say it now. Some time this after- 
noon. I would like to wait until evening, 
but I do not dare. I am ‘wakan,’ and I 
can hear the pounding of a pony’s hoofs. 
Someone is riding to this village.” 

“Darned if I know when to take you 
seriously,’’ muttered Dinsdale. “You'll 
get me to hearing and seeing things next. 
But if I’m sick, here goes.’’ And he 
flopped down on the robes. “Now while 
I suffer please tell me what you’ve been 
up to.” 

“Before I spend time talking, the vil- 
lage must know you're sick,”’ said Scis- 
sors. He ran out the lodge and called to 
one of the akacita and asked that the 
roots of sage and wild licorice be brought 
him so he might sing the bear song over 
his sick friend and cure him. 

The roots were quickly brought, pre- 
sumably obtained from the medicine bag 
of Sorrel Horse; and word was spread 
thruout the village that one of the_pris- 
oners was ill. There were those who de- 
clared that Sorrel Horse was recovering 
his medicine and was killing the white 
man’s medicine. But when it was under- 
stood that Scissors was using licorice, the 
medicine the bear digs up, and was sing- 
ing the bear song, there was much doubt 
as to the efficacy of Sorrel Horse’s magic. 

Then to increase the tension Sorrel 
Horse instructed the akacita to announce 
to all the lodges that after the sun start- 
ed down the west he would break a jug 
on the river slope and prove that he was 
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7 
a favorite of the bite god and that Tung ; 


kan still worked thru him. 


™ “He has stolen the white-man’s medi- © 


cine! They really say it does what he 
tells it to do!’ joyously shouted some. 


Crazy Horse was infected by the ex. = 


citement and called at the prisoners’ 


lodge after having a talk with Sorrel 7 
When he stuck his head inside it | 


Horse. 
was to behold Dinsdale, eyes closed, toss- 
ing his head from side to side and mum- 
bling incoherently... Scissors sat beside 


him and fanned him with a fan of eagle © 
feathers, and as he swung the feathers hg | 


softly sang the bear song. 


“The young man is sick?” asked Crazy | 


Horse. 


“He is very sick, but I shall make him ~ 


well after two sleeps,” replied Scissors. 


“Shunca-luta breaks a jug after the” 


sun crosses Mato Tipi.” 

“He talks like an old woman. 
not break jugs,” scoffed Scissors. 
he tries and fails, and covers his head 
with his blanket, and is hiding in his 
lodge, let Tashunca-uitco remember. what 
the white man told him.” 

Plainly disconcerted by this bold skep- 
ticism, Crazy Horse withdrew. 

To add to the tremendous excitement 
caused by the medicine man’s avowal, 
three young men rode into the village 
shortly after the noon hour, returning 
from a scout between the Grand and 
Heart rivers. They brought with them 
horrible trophies in the shape of human 
hands and feet tied to their lances. Their 


He can 


arrival was greeted with the firing of | 


guns and much yelling and howling. The 
three ponies wore feathers in their tails 
and manes to show®they had ably abetted 
their masters. The lances were passed 
over to the squaws to dance before be- 
ing struck up before the Strong Heart 
lodge to which the scouts belonged. 

Alarmed by the noise, Scissors stepped 
outside to investigate. Soon he was back, 
his face looking pale and sickly. 

“Some poor devil of a _ soldier who 
strayed and got lost, or who wandered off 
hunting,” he told Dinsdale. ‘Butchered. 
The village is crazy. It makes it bad for 
us. They’ve tasted blood. They won’t be 
satisfied until they’ve wiped us out.’ 

“Tf there was one soldier there must 
be more behind him,”’’ said Dinsdale hope- 
fully. 

“He was a sokiier. They brought in 
enough of his clothes to prove that. Crazy 
Horse is in his lodge trying to figure out 
how many more there may be, and where 
they may be. I believe it means General 
Crook has struck the Little Missouri, or 
even the head of the Heart. I knew 
something would happen today. It’s lucky 
for us that the scouts saw nothing of 
Crazy Horse’s messengers to the Short 
Medicine Pole hills. But they’ll be com- 
ing back any time now. When things be- 
gin to break they come with a rush.” 

It was some time before the village 
quieted down sufficiently for public in- 
terest to revert to Sorrel Horse and his 
boast. The medicine man, when he could 
gain a hearing, proudly proclaimed it was 
his new medicine that had enabled the 
young warriors to make their kill. The 
young girl who brought in their dinner 
was too overcome with excitement to an- 
swer any questions. At first Dinsdale re- 
fused to eat, but Scissors insisted until 
he swallowed some meat. Scissors would 
not let him leave the couch for fear some 
curious savage would spy on them and 
discover the truth. 

After the shouting and dancing had 
ceased, the akacita began parading thru 
the village, and crying: “Shunca-luta 
will make a new medicine, they say. 
‘Hiyu po!’ (Come on!) ‘Hiyu po!’” 


As the camp police passed a lodge, it — 
was a signal for the inmates to come out — 
Crazy Horse ~ 


and fall in behind them. 
took his place and as the procession 
reached the prisoners’ lodge, he halted 
and looked inside and asked Scissors to 
come and witness the new medicifie. 

Continuing to fan Dinsdale, the picture 
man ceased his chanting long enough t9 
reply. ‘‘He has had an evil dream. The 
ghosts are fooling him. My white brother 
needs the bear song.” 


And he pointed down to the patient,. 
The ala- | 


who groaned and tossed about. 
cita went their way, calling on all the 


people to follow and do Sorrel Horse due 


honor; the two lines of eager spectators, 
including Crazy Horse, made for the 
grassy slope. 

Scissors watched their departure thru 
the opening, and then made sure the ad- 
jacent lodges were émpty. Darting to 


the back of the lodge, he pulled away the — 


bundles of antelope skins and made 4 
Ppeep-hole with his scissors. Only two 
lodges stood between them and the bluffs 
and neither showed any sign of life. 

“Now we are ready,’’ he whispered to 
Dinsdale. 

Dinsdale came to his feet and started 
for the opening, but Scissors drew him 
back and closed the flap, and said: 

“Out the back end will be better.” 


He dropped on his knees and had pulled ~ 
a hide to one side when both were startled — 


at the sound of a step by the entrance. 
Snatching up a kettle left by the girl, he 
motioned for Dinsdale to gain the couch. 
But before Dinsdale could get in proper 
position the flap was pushed back and 
one of the akacita stuck in his head. He 
had noted the 
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moaning. He blinked his eyes to get rid 
of the sunlight and beheld Dinsdale steal- 
ing toward the couch. He opened his 
mouth to emit a yell, when the kettle 
struck him on the back of the head, 
smashing the skull. As the man fell for- 
ward on his face, half inside the lodge, 
Dinsdale seized his shoulders and 
gragged him completely in, and Scissors 
gropped the flap. 

“Now we must go no matter how many 
are outside,” muttered Scissors. 

They crawled under the back flap and, 
pending low, ran by the two lodges and 
began ascending a dry gulley. They 
reached the pine growth on top of the 
pluffs just as the Indians on the slope 
began yelling loudly. _ Dinsdale believed 
Sorrel Horse had succeeded with his jug 
medicine. Scissors insisted the medicine 
man could not reach the climax so soon, 
even if he forgot the warning that the 
medicine would not work unless the pris- 
oners had time to reach the ponies. 

“Someone must have returned to the 
village and discovered the dead guard. 
Probably a couple of them left to watch 
vs,” he nervously explained. 

They scrambled up another terrace and 
came to a faint trail running to the south. 
From the elevation, also heavily wooded, 
they could look down on the village and 
the slope. That their escape was now 
known was proved by the Indians on the 
slope. The entire mass was dancing and 
shouting wildly, and waving arms. Then 
Scissors made out some new arrivals, a 
small band of warriors. All of these ex- 
cept the leader had dismounted. As Scis- 
sors stared at the mounted warrior, he 
cried: 

“American Horse! American Horse has 
returned. Look! He’s pointing to the 
north, and brandishing his rifle. Now 
they’re breaking to run back to the 
lodges. By heavens! The ponies are be- 
ing brought up! It can mean only one 
thing! Crook’s soldiers have reached the 
head of Heart river. Crazy Horse goes 
to stop him from making the Black Hills. 
They don’t even wait for Shunca-luta to 
prove his medicine! Here’s the trail! Now 
let’s see your heels!” 


The loud outcry at the north end of the 
street, quickly swollen to a deafening 
chorus of yells and punctuated by a rapid 
discharge of hand guns, caused more than 
one citizen of Deadwood City to fear that 
Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull were mak- 
ing good their threats and were sweeping 
into town at the head of their copper- 
colored hordes. But as*the clamor swept 
on by Keno Frank’s gambling hall and 
was added to by those in front of San 
Juan Joe’s big tent, it took on a rude 
rhythm and at intervals burst into a re- 
assuring staccato of wild cheering. Then 
the tents and buildings farther south 
knew something momentous had hap- 
pened, but that no danger was imminent. 

“The soldiers are coming! The soldiers 
are coming!” shrieked a woman from the 
second story window of a store and tene- 
ment structure. This was accepted as 
the truth for a minute, as the woman’s 
coign of vantage was much _superior to 
those milling around in the street. 

“No soldiers! Two men!” howled a boy 
from the top of a pine. 

Then a solid mass of exclamatory hu- 
manity came into view, swallowing dis- 
organized groups as fast as reaching 
them, and only the ill remained indoors, 
San Juan Joe rushed from his tent, rifle 
in hand. The front ranks broke and 
erupted to each side and allowed Scissors 
and Dinsdale to stand revealed. With the 
yell of an Apache, San Juan dropped his 
Tifle and ran forward to shake hands with 
the two meh. Old Pyrites was another 
who fought his way thru the mob to add 
congratulations. 

The procession came to a hait, for the 
Btreet ahead was filling with men and 
Women and children. A man with mighty 
lungs climbed to the top of a freight 
wagon and bellowed: . 

“Pete Dinsdale and Scissors, who we all 
reckoned had cashed in, escaped from the 
Injuns and have come back. They say 
Crook and his soldiers are on Heart river, 
that it’s a race between him and Crazy 
Horse to see whether white or red _gits 
here first. American Horse’s band is 
coming from Slim Butte. Sitting Bull is 
expected to join ‘em with five thousand 
bucks. Our two citizens were chased 
from Slim Butte to the Belle Fourche by 
&@ small band of Ogalala. They killed 
their horses in the race and came the 
rest of the way on foot. Three cheers 
and a tiger!” 

The cheers were given; more guns were 
@ischarged. Mayor Farnum made his way 
to the escaped prisoners and shook each 
by the hand. 

“We supposed you were dead,” he said. 

“All the credit for our being alive be- 
longs to Scissors,” said Dinsdale. ‘He 
knows more about Injuns than 
Horse does.’ 

‘a,.™m ‘wakan’,” spoke up Scissors. 

Used to play in a Sioux village years 
co. What I did was nothing. But if 
Crook doesn’t make this gulch ahead of 
the Ogalala, you want to prepare for a 
lot cf trouble.” 

“Make room so they can get in some- 


_ Where and re jt,” cried San Juan, 


(Cantinued next week) 
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Central—Hardin County, Aug. 22.—Two 
heavy rains this week. Hard to get any 
threshing done. Grain well shocked has 
not spoiled much. Corn growing slowly. 
Very little in roasting ear stage. Second 
cutting of clover will make good crop if 
it can be put in without rain. Fields 
soft. Late potatoes filling well.. Oats 
yielding from 40 to 60 bushels, with an 
average of about 47; price 46c. Corn $1.05, 
with none to sell. Pigs healthy but small 
for age. Not much grain fed. Farmers 
wondering what to do with the corn crop. 
Can only wait and see what the weather 
will be. Gardens good. Apple crop short. 
—A. R. Calkins, 


North-Central—Wright County, Aug. 22. 
—The threshing has been delayed on ,ac- 
count of the heavy rains. The rain we 
had last night has set the threshing back 
a half a day. The warm weather has 
helped the corn much. Potatoes are good, 
The rain has helped the pastures. Stock 
looking good. Eggs 28c, corn $1.10, oats 
46c, butterfat 33c.—Wm. C. Fisher. 

Northern—Franklin County, Aug. 22.— 
Light rains nearly every day of first 
yeek ‘in August, followed by two-inch 
rain August 8 and one-inch rain August 
15, with five inches August 18, overflowed 
all creeks and drainage ditches, washing 
away acres of oat shocks and left many 
acres of oat shocks and corn standing in 
one to four feet of water. Two-inch rain- 
fall again last night and only one day’s 
threshing done in last week. Oats mostly 
yielding 40 to 50 bushels per acre. Corn 
mostly tasseled and earing, but only very 
small per cent has reached the roasting 
ear stage. Large acreage of corn dam- 
aged by hail August 18.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

East-Central—Blackhawk County, Aug. 
22.—_Owing to continuous and excessive 
rain the Blackhawk creek overflowed on 
the 18th and 19th and washed away thou- 
sands of acres of oats and overflowed corn 
fields and pastures. Oats averaging 40 
to 50 bushels per acre, but. threshing 
badly delayed by rains; have only been 
able to thresh four days out of three 
weeks. New oats selling at 43c, corn 
$1.08.. Corn growing good but still three 
weeks late; best not in roasting ears yet. 
Pastures and stock of all kinds good.—B. 
S. Strayer. 

Northeast—Chickasaw County, Aug. 22. 
—Threshing is the order of the day when 
it is dry enough. Oats are yielding from 
35 to 50 bushels per acre and are of good 
quality. Corn is making some progress in 
spite of cool weather. We are pretty sure 
to have lots of soft corn. Corn $1.05, oats 
42c, hogs $9.10, packers $7.85.—C. L. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Aug. 22.— 
Threshing in full swing but badly delayed 
by rain. Yields, from 60 to 90 bushels; 
quality good: price 46c. Corn away be- 
hind. Many say ‘“‘There will be no corn 
at all.” Tourists and traveling men say 
northwest Iowa corn is the best they have 
seen. Last few days have been slightly 
warmer. We do not expect better than 
hog feed and will need good weather and 
very late season to make that. Ground in 
excellent condition for plowing. Many in- 
quiries for cattle. Spring chickens 22c, 
heavy hens 18c, eggs 27c. Fall feed ought 
to be good with so much rain.—E. A. Me- 
Millin. 

Northwest—Clay County, Aug. 21.— 
Threshing going along briskly and oats 
making 50 to 75 bushels per acre. Local 
showers hinder work but very beneficial 
to pastures and gardens, which are look- 
ing fine. Warmer weather the past few 
days makes us feel that the corn still 
has a chance to mature before the aver- 
age yearly frost. Some fall plowing being 
done. <A few cutting corn for their pigs 
as old corn is about gone. Corn $1.06, 
oats 41c, cream 33c, eggs 24c.—G, W. Bar- 
nard. 

Southwest—Montgomery County, Aug. 
22.—Corn is in the roasting ear stage, or 
almost there. Past few days have-been 
hot. Don’t see how corn can mature in 
six more weeks, even with the most fa- 
vorable weather... It is a most unusual 
situation. Prices are strengthening in 
the face of diminishing surplus.—Arthur 
Nelson. 

Northwest—Palo Alto County, Aug. 22. 
—The last few days have helped corn 
greatly. Considerable rain has fallen but 
it has done no harm, only delaying thresh- 
ing. Corn looks much better here than 
in any other- section and it is forming 
roasting ears. The oat yield was good, 
from 40 to 70 bushels per acre. Rye also 
turned out well. Better prospects for 
corn is. in view as weather seems to be 
getting warmer. Lightning has caused 
some damage.—J. T. Gabrielsen. 

Central—Greene County, Aug. 19.—A 
bad wind storm the past week on Friday 
morning which did damage to grain in 
shocks and flattened the corn. Only a 
few have threshed, the work ,being de- 
layed by heavy rains. Oats are yielding 
as high as 50 bushels; some fields were in- 
jured by hail In the storm of June 27. 
Corn is growing and doing remarkably 
well for being below normal. Some corn 
fields being blown down more than others. 
Oats 43c, hogs $8, cream 30c, eggs 25c, 
Early potatoes are good. Pastures good. 
Livestock in good shape—Mrs. A. F. 
Carl, 





Centrali—Poweshiek County, Aug. 18.— 
Threshing begun. Oats making from 50 
to 65 bushels per acre. Corn three weeks 
tardy yet. Rain stopped threshing the 
15th. Timothy seed promises to be a fair 
crop. Pastures in fine shape. Winter 
wheat fair crop.—F. A. W. 


Northwest—Osceola County, Aug. 18.— 
Entirely too much rain for threshing. 
Oats running on an average of about 50 
bushels per acre; overrun of about 10 
bushels per acre. Price 48¢c. Corn has 
made wonderful gains considering the 
weather. To make the best of it, the crop 
will be light. Price $1.07. The season 
has been ideal for the dairy business. 
Cream worth 36c. Big demand for farms 
for next season. Everybody now wants to 
farm.—Chas, L. Strayer. 

South-Central—Madison County, Aug. 
22.—We have been having some very hot 
weather the past few days, but we need it 
for the corn, which is nearly a month 
behind. We will have to have a very 
late fall to have much of a crop. A few 
light rains last week which have delayed 
the threshing; threshing nearly done in 
these parts. Some of the farmers are be- 
ginning to fall plow. Wheat is selling at 
the station here for $1.15 per bushel. The 
recent rains have made the fall pastures 
very good. Stock of allékinds doing well. 
Corn is very scarce and a great many of 
the hogs are being grassed. Oats 45c, 
young chickens 25c, old hens 18c, butter 
30c, potatoes $1 and a good crop of them 
is reported.—C. I. Young. 

Northwest—Sac County, Aug. 22.—Clear 
and fine corn and threshing weather for 
over a week. All machines are running 
full time. No wheat or barigy raised here. 
Oats are turning out fine, of good yield 
and weight. Corn $1.05, oats 43 and 45c, 
eggs 27c. Corn crop is a problef, but 
clear skies are improving the prospects. 
Threshing is being rushed to the limit and 
capacity of machines to put the second 
best crop since 1895 under roof. In 1895 
the crop made 75 to 100 bushels; now it 
is 50 to 70° bushels, good color and weight. 
Another week like this will bin the oats 
crop and greatly push the corn crop to- 
wards maturity. A fine crop of potatoes. 
Pastures are like June.—D. Rininger. 

Northeast—Winneshiek County, Aug. 22. 
We are having too much rain. Very lit- 
tle grain threshed yet. Grain of all kinds 
yields good and is of kood quality. Corn 
is earing finely now. Looks too late to 
mature. Only a few fields with roasting 
ears. With a late warm fall we would 
have a large corn crop. No fall plow- 
ing yet. Pastures are good. Potatoes 
best for several years. Corn $1.15 per 
bushel, butterfat 38c, eggs 30c, hens 18c, 
springs 23c.—Roscoe H. Wicks. 

Central—Dallas County, Aug. 23.—Shock 
threshing nearly done. Grain good yield 
and coming out in good shape in spite of 
heavy rains. Corn doing well the last 
few days of hot weather. Pastures good 
and second crop of clover coming on fine- 
ly.—D. W. D. 

Northern—Butler County, Aug. 22.—Too 
much rain out this way, which is hard on 
threshing. Oats turning out pretty good. 
Some have started to plow. Sweet corn 
will be ready in about a week. Pastures 
doing good with the rains we are having. 
—Geo. Mayer. 

Central—Tama County, Aug. 22.— 
Threshing going slow. Five and a half 
inches of rain on Monday and one-half 
inch on Thursday stopped threshing for 
this week. Oats already threshed, turn- 
ing out from 40 to 60 bushels. Corn needs 
much warm weather. Not more than 5 
per cent would make roasting ears. Un- 
less the weather ‘conditions improve in 
the next week or two, it is almost inevi- 
table there will be at least 50 per cent 
soft corn. Pastures holding up well and 
all stock’in good flesh. The apple crop 
is very poor in quality and quantity.—H. 
L. Schwartz. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Aug. 23.— 
Corn is growing fast now. Good fields 
may make a crop; others can not win 
out. Threshing just begun; frequent de- 
lays on account of rain. Oats growing 
in the shock a little. Good prospect for 
second crop of clover, new seeding of 
clover, potatoes and fall pastures. Great 
crop of blackberries.—A, A. Hallett. 

Southern—Union County, Aug. 22.— 
About 85 per cent of the threshing is done, 
but the unsettled weather has retarded 
further progress to some extent. Those 
who have threshed timothy report a very 
good yield of seed. Haying is now fin- 
ished, but owing to the late spring the 
haying season has lasted for an unusually 
long period of time. Corn looks more 
promising than it did. Some of the ear- 
liest is now beginning to dent, yet the 
majority of the corn is just starting to 
ear and is fully two weeks late. Blue 
grass pastures are drying up to some ex- 
tent. Very few hogs on feed.—Vernon 
Rayl. ; 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Peoria County, Aug. 22.—Ex- 
cessive rains delay threshing; wheat not 
all threshed; few oats threshed. Wheat 
yield up to 30 bushels; oat yield esti- 
mated at 40 to 60 bushels. Some fields 
of corn and small grain entirely damaged 
in bottom lands. Ears of corn acquiring 





some size; no killing frost till after Octo- 
ber 1 would .allow some big yields of 
corn. White grubs doing some damage to 
corn and grass land. Nine and one-half 
inches of rainfall ingtwenty-four hours, at 
Galva, Ill., according to government ob- 
server, ending at noon of the 20th.—Cal 
Nickeson. d 
Central—Montgomery, County, Aug. 20. 
—Threshing mostly done. Oats 20 to 25 
bushels; wheat nothing to 5 bushels. Corn 
will be less than a half crop. Oats sell- 
ing at 43c, wheat $1.25, corn $1.25, hay 
$12 to $15 per ton. Very little plowing 


done. Local showers are keeping pastures 
fine. Some alfalfa being seeded.—John F. 
Brown. 


Northern—De Kalb County, Aug. 22.— 
Extreme rainfall. Not over 10 per cent 
of grain threshed. Grain growing in the 
shock. Fields too soft to haul loads of 
any kind. Corn about all tasseled; some 
in roasting ears. Very few cattle on feed 
and feeding cattle find slow sale. Most 
corn can not mature.—J. F, Willrett. 

Northeast—Cook County, Aug. 20.—-Rain 
and nothing but rain. About one-fifth of 
the oats and wheat is still standing un- 
cut;. most of it will have to be abandoned 
on account of wet land. The winter 
wheat threshing has just begun. Many 
shocks all green and growing out and 
yields about 27 bushels per acre; fair 
grade, altho much wet stuff. Oats yield 
about 30 bushels. Much hay yet to cut. 
Corn crop is about six weeks behind.—D. 
F. Tegtmeier. 


NEBRASKA 

Central—Platte County, Aug. 25— 
Threshing is nearly over. Wheat yields 
from 7 to 23 bushels have been reported 
in this vicinity. Oats yield less than ex- 
pected. Most corn is about two weeks 
late. Some fields are exceptionally fine, 
‘vhile others are just starting to tassel. 
Considerable plowing is being done and 
ground is in excellent shape. A scattering 
of hail fell August 20, some of which were 
ten inches around. Grain prices good, 
Wheat $1.07, corn 97c to 98c, oats 45c, 
eggs 23c, springs 21s, cream 27c.—Albert 
Miksch. 

Southeast—Jefferson County, Aug. 15.— 
Nearly all jobs of shock threshing are fin« 
ished. Nearly all farmers have part of 
their fall plowing done. Some are cut- 
ting alfalfa the third time. Just a fair 
crop this time. Not much alfalfa will be 
sown this fall; too many grasshoppers. 
The chinch bugs have mostly disappeared. 
Too much rain for them. Wheat runs 
from 8 to 20 bushels, with general aver- 
age here from ‘20 to 25 bushels. Oats 
yielded from 20 to 50 bushels, with aver- 
age about 33 bushels. Corn is promising 
a@ good crop but it is late. Wheat $1.08, 
corn $1, oats 40c, hens 15c, springs 19¢, 
eggs 26c, cream 26c. Lots of rain.— 
Charles M. Turner. 


MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, Aug. 20.— 
Very little threshing done on account of 
rains. Corn is in the roasting ear stage 
now. The apple crop is very good. Hogs 
$7.25 to $$, corn $1.10, oats 45c, wheat 
$1.20, butterfat 39c, spring chickens 22¢, 
hens 17¢c.—James P. Goslee. ° 

Southern—Blue Earth County, Aug. 22. 
—Rain and more rain for the last week 
or mode. Weather looks more settled to- 
day and threshers are humming. Shock 
threshing just nicely started. Many have 
stocked their grain and are now plowing. 
Corn looks good but needs about three 
weeks of warm, dry weather to ripen. 
Will be a good idea to hand pick seed 
corn as soon as it~ will do at all. New 
Clover looks fine. Corn $1.19, oats 37e, 
butterfat away down.—H. T. Linton. 


MISSOURI 
Central—Pettis County, Aug. 22.—Aside 
from the third cutting of alfalfa, haying 
will be practically completed this week, 
The much needed warm weather for the 
proper developing of the corn has arrived 
and is now working overtime. By reason 
of rather excessive moisture during June 
and July, the soil is rather compact, and 
with less moisture during the last ten 
days, corn is needing rain in parts of our 
county. Early plowing for wheat has pro- 
gressed well, but just now the soil is 
breaking up lumpy. Some plowing has 
been done for the 1925 corn crop. The 
idea is to destroy -weeds. Pastures con- 

tinue good.—W.. D. Wade. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Northeastern—Cavalier County, Aug. 13, 
—Rye is just being cut and is a g 
crop. Very little hay up without damage 
from rain, as the last four weeks hayé 
been showery. All crops about three 
weeks late. Some rust in wheat, but not 
much damage yet. Potatoes excellent, 
Eggs 16 to 19 cents, butter 30 cents,— 
E. L. Gordon, -" 





OWA CALVES SELL AT CHICAGO 


The second auction of boys’ and girls’ 
club calves at the Union Stock Yards-in 
Chicago under the special arrangements 
made by the International Livestock Ex- 
position, took place on August 19. Prices 
ranged from $9 to $12 per hundred. The 
highest price was paid by the Morrison 
hotel for a 1,100-pound steer fed by Chess 
Kebby, Shelby county, Iowa. The Henry 
county, Iowa, calf club sold forty-eight 
calves, while fifteen were sold by club 
members from Shelby county and thirteen 
by the club from Keokuk county, Iowa. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE peepamoons WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 


The ST taaes columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For jn- 
stance, Bradstreet's wholesale price index 
is now 146 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that corn, wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, 
cement and the wages of city labor are 


above the general price level. Hogs, wheat, 
hides, eggs, cattle and copper are decid- 
edly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other products 
is due to over-production. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 58 
per cent above pre-war and 13 per cent 
above last year. The money situation in- 
dicates that business may turn for the 
better in the spring of 1925. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Bradstreet’s index number.| 140) 97 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
oe pound fat cattle ...... } 1194 87 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 117) 87 
Canners and cutters ........ | 84 95 
RE SRE eT 124 93 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ........... ib been | 123} 121 
BAGME HOGS ......ceccccccees } 115) 118 
i Ses pecce sees sees ccccecece 113) 113 
cs 5 sin nin chop oe 46860 { 104] 133 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Sc 0 » bik's ian cles x's ¢ 0.6 175| . 107 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston 156] 97 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 87) 124 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
een, No. 2 mixed........... } 164 138 
Oats, No. 2 white ........... |} 122 137 
memeet, No. 2 red.....ccccecce 126) 131 
Wheat. No. 1 northern ..)).! 113) 9125 
On fowa Farms— 

DT Givesksncvess sens ‘ 166 141 
re 113) 139 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 159| 104 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee....... 148 98 
Bran. at Kansas City........ 131{ 103 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... | 126) 112 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ...| 135 86 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City, 135 93 
OTHER FARM Proevers 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 126) 86 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 135| 100 

Timothy seed at Chicago.... 114} 
Cotton, at New York ........ : =e 110 
oes, at Chicago..........+- | 141} 127 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
DC CLEh nb os one0s20csee ion 124} 124 
RRs Bue <6 6 b.onSebiek sekseu 110 144 
es Se ae ee 145) 100 
ES. sna" o%-> ale 0 6 ssw eed it 128) 110 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
DEED. cisseneussseseen J 153! 134 
EE vcnkssskeeax aeons {| 173) 166 
DE DiGhesepesehboncchsonse 159 164 
Oats— | 
September | 117) 83 
December 125 136 
ME ere 119} 136 
Wheat— 
| 113} 127 
DEE pn S4s0%e000 0002001 117 126 
DI SARS Ss 56 dae bbasecsececs 115 126 
rd— | | 
SE inscncnescessess {| 121 122 
SE svbees0e ene seeds 0e | 
des— | | 
DEED | Sadecceccscecoes | 109} 143 
| See } 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connelisville ........ } 98| 67 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ....| 130| 67 
Copper, at New York ........ 87) 98 
Crude petroleum, at N %. York| 162} 100 
Lumber | | 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | | 
ington ............0000: 177| 86 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8} | 
No. 2 com. boards ..... 175| 100 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6|/ | 
and 2 B. (finish) reson! 199| 89 
| rR Sars | 158] 94 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings. per capita, 
or yas New York, month | 
DT hai sheen seen) 0d “ 108 
Sekoueet. 69. to 90 day paper, 
paper, at New York ....... 73} 64 
Industrial stecks ............ 158] 113 
Railroad s toeks OR Pe 80; 3116 




































































































































































SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war HAY 
relationships are taken as a base, Sep- 
tember lard now indicates a price of > 
$9.86 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago = 
next September. On the basis of Sep- Oo 
tember rib sides, aa hogs next Sep- 3 n g 
tember will be $3.3 = Zz 3 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 2151 
the percentage for week ending August e) 4 D 
9, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- - - 
age for this week in August: Coaj and Mixed Clover No. 1— ; 
coke $4 per cent, grain 119 per cent, Last week ............ jeveee {14.50)20.00 
livestock 108 per cent, lumber 114 per __ Week before .......... jeveee {14.50|22.00 
cent, ore 88 per cent and miscellaneous | Timothy, No. 1— } 
merchandise 112 per cent. These fig- Last ae Me 124.50 
ures indicate moderate business depres- Week before ste eeees 126.00 
sion. Alfalfa, Choice— 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on oo ly See Oe Ra eee 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are | alfalfa. No. 1—- ee 
149 per cent of pre-war normal. and on Last week 16.00120.00 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- Week before ....... 16.00119.50/ 
age railroad workman is now getting | alfalfa. Standard— Sen. Siena | 
about $1,656 a year, as compared with Last week 113.50/18 25| 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the Week before .......... 13.50117.75| 
pre-war normal. Aino No. 2 #°& °& aia Yaa ded } 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- OS res ee 111.50/16.00) 
hands in Iowa are about 145 per Week before .......... 11.50|14.50 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent of | Oat Straw— f | 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of To Ee 8.50)... .. 112.50 
line with most farm.products. But even Week before .........| 8.50|.....|12.50 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are GRAIN = 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 2 a 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and - é) P= 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- i 3 u rm) 
war normal. os € a = 

COST OF LIVING now averages about = S 5 n 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. D oe) , Q 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- | Gor, No. oY 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and ~ Last week 1.22 |1.09 [1.10% 

* 4as Se eee or . . ‘2 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- Week before 1.18%11.10 11.19 
tral states is about 125 per cent. Corn, aie eas! a . 
sast week ..../1.21%4/1.08 /|1.12 11% 
LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD Week before ..|1.1715 Lo i095 dese 
Liverpool—Last week $16.18, week be- | Corn, No. 4Y— 4 
fore $15.75. Chicago—Last week $13.65, Last week ..../1.18%4{1.06%4|...... 11.083 
week before $13.83. - Week before ../1.16%/1.07 |...... 1.08% 
ats— | | 
Last week ....}| .53.7| .50 |...... | 49 
The Week’s Markets paveck before '--| 53%) J50%|-.- 2. 48% 
arley— 
CATTLE Last week ..../ .86 | .77 | 
rh cat before 8514] .78 | 
> ye— 
4 Last week 9315| .88 
0 Week before 91 20 | | 
3 g 2 wat: No, 2— . | | 
s a|& ast week 1.27 /1.21 |1.23%|1.20 
z = S Week before 1.28 1.20%4/1.2116/1.08% 
o OO} % FEEDS 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | s 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— ” bey a) % 
Choice and prime— | olr So e 
SARE TOPOL osc uw ooew en's 10.43)10.85/10.47 = a a | ° 
Week before .......... - 57|10.93{ 16.60 a] g 2|$ Et 
ood— z/ & ela|s& 
Last week ....... 9.98 93| 9.43 ot aM fs 3 r 
ee SE -cssuepnced 9:75|10.13 9.65 = | 4 fe RE ee 
edium— | 
ae ° Bran— ] | | 
eer 7.70] 7.87 7.87 { rs 
- lee Last week..../28.50/25.25/25.25/28 00 
Comcek before ...+++++++| 8-15) 8.401 7-97 | Week before. .|25.13(22.00|22.38|28.00| 
Last week .......s00- s 6.25] 5.65 Peas aaa leg sojen 76127 25/31 00| 
on ee, WofOwe ..-..----- 6.13 a 5-75 | Week before. .|27.25{25.75|24.75|31.00 
Light weight beef steers Steadhey Wank...) 
00 ibs. down) — SE ae a 
Choice and prime— atl thighet (its ~-F fipalndaaiad ll eee, 
Last week ........ .{10.45]10.80/10.67 ee Mee 44.25|..... een mae 
Week before ...... + 322}10.50/10.80/10.60 eal (0. p.) | a. i 
Meltem and e008 Last week... ./48.25)...../46.25 | 
egg re Bing 8.501 9.09! 8.4 Week before. ./46.50!..... 143.50 
Week before ..........| 8. 66 9. 19| 8.5 5 | Cottonseed (41 Fi = 
Common— = = 
a eee bk 8 ae a ge 
Week before ..........| 5.50] 6.07| 5.13 ae, ROCIO. aes | 1 | | 
oe vg EE {55.00|60.00 
Last week ............] 8.00] 9.05/ 8.08 Week before.. i ies - 160.00 a 155.00/60.00 
Week before ..........| 8:00] 8.88] 8.08 a: °} i bs 
— week een 6.38 | 6.18 Week So af aes b siraha } oe aus | nie 38.40 
Week before ..........| 6.38| 6.75| 6.25 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Bulls— | | | al other points. car lots. 
Last week | er —_ 4 
Week before ..........| 5.38] 5.50) 5. 
Canners and cutters— | | anne Y SOS 
OS rrr 2.50{ 2.80! 2.38 
Week before .......... 2.50| 2.70| 2.50 | 
Stockers and feeders— | | | o 
Rr | = 6.88| 6.33 = ” 
Week before .......... | 6.75 6.88} 6.83 e | S$. 
Cows ond heitera— | } ‘i 2g 
Ponbemssistes | 3.75 a 4.13 a Te 
Week “before We | 3.75] 4.00] 4.00 } & | Pe 
U.S. Liberty 4%4’s, second— | 
HOGS LAGE WOME oo. 6. .ccnncess 15200. 00/$101.15 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— l | oe ee res RARE int 
Fes 9.40{ 9.93] 9.793 | U.S. Liberty 4%’s, thira— | | 
Week before .......... 9.18] 9.70| 9.38 ae A eee | 100.00; 102.12 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | | ee are | 102.16 
a ea | 9.50/10.05/ 9.77 | U.S. Liberty 4%’s, fourth—| | 
Week before .......... | 9.25] 9.83] 9.45 Last “week ..........+.4.. 100.00] 102.12 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | } WE ODD... 5560s eee wendlivecswe | 102.24 
Last week ...........- [ 9.35| 9.67| 9.75 
Week before .......... 9.08 9.45| 9.38 FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 1 
2, eee | 9.05] 9.25] 9.07 
Week before .......... | 8.63% 9.06) 8.75 = 

Smooth heavy packing | | | S bd 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— | | | = = = 
ee SRR eer. | 8.75] 8.83] 8.38 S = 2 
Week before .......... 8.00| 8.63] 8.38 a ag ae 

Rough packing sows (200 | | | s LE os 

Ibs. up)— & | oa ; ma 
Last week ....... 8.53| 8.27! 8.13 | British sterling ex- | ] 

» Week before pak eaneves 8. -~ 8. 20} 8.13 nase 

igs (130 Ibs. down)— st week .......!$4.867 4.507 $ 
Last week ..... teteeeeleeees 8.631 8.30 Week Before 1.5 .clis.. sca 4 rt | Ha 
Week before ee ee | 8.50| 7.88 Last week .......| .193 0546 | 28.3 
Stock pigs— Week before .....j....... -0562 . 
Takk WEEK: concees veaeef TAB(00. | 7.38 9562 | 29-1 

Week before .......... 6.88|,.... 7.38 FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
SHEEP ‘ Federal oe bank bonds due in 1954 

ut callable in 1934 wer 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | at $1.02%. Since these tends are 4 gor 
medium to prime— ! '13.30/12.88 | cent: the “yield to 1934 is 4.47 per cent. 

Last week ........-.-. 13. 00! 1 -30/12. 4 All of the lagd bank bonds are tax exemp 

Week bef 12.50|12.88/12.6 pt 

ee Sar — Spee oe 9 a aes °* | and are now yielding 4.41 to 4.47 per cent. 

a 9.5 ahs. oo 9.88 MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
Week before .......... -|10:00/10. 0010.13 PRICES 

Ewes, medium to choice—! Butter, creamery extras, last week 

Seek Geet . oocc sos dsc 63] 5. as! 4.75 37c, week before 37c: cheddar cheese, last 

Week before .......... | é 5.6 a 6.00) 5.50 week 191ec, week before 19%4c; eggs, fresh 

firsts, last week 32c, week before 29¢; 

NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all | ducks, last week 19c, week before 19c; 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from commen to choice. 


spring chickens, last week 29c, week be- 





fore 3ic. 
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CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 14\%c, 
clover seed at Toledo $12.60, and cotton 
at New York 27.8c. Iowa elevator_ corn 
prices are about $1.04, shelled, per bushel; 
oats, 43c per bushel; wheat, $1.08. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
August were 4,479,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3.138.000 bushels for the week 
before and 5,476,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the sec- 
ond week in August were 197,000 bushels, 
as compared with 158,000 bushels the week 
before and 232,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the sec- 
ond week in August were 388,000 bushels, 
as compared with 528,000 bushels the 
week before and 232,000 bushels for the 
Same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the second week in Au- 
gust were 15,081,000 pounds, as compared 
with 14.399,000 pounds the week before 
and 14,206,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork were 16,044,000 
pounds for the seeond week in August, as 
compared with 13,874,000 pounds the week 
before and 20,706,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 75 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 83 per 
cent for fat cattle, 87 per cent for sheep 
and 110 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 

































































eliminating seasonal bias. 
tTHOGS 
3 | 32 
Zo 23 ° 
Be) BE | 
32) 3s | 22 
va vo = te 
eO|/e@s|oa 
June 27 to ad Ds erentia woe 148} 162{ 59 
| EBS ROPE 119{ 127] 58 
a TP Se Oe: 25:68 bases ks 155! 162! 60 
aly 20°00 FE... cpiccccesc| Bee 66 
July 25 to August i......{ 105/ 116 15 
August 1 to 8 ..c<css0s) A. 1 77 
August 8 to 16 .ccoccee 150| 140 v4 
August 15 to 22.......... {| 123] 130) 75 
tCATTLE 
June 27 to July 3 ..™%.... | 99} 104 81 
<  Ne) ee, ee | 117 94 80 
One Be OO. SE: occccccececi| ae aan 85 
July 18 to 25 ..,...++.+.-| 109} 104) 82 
July 25 to August 1. 102 83 85 
August 1 to caine 109} 133 85 
August 6-60.96. secdocce 108} 105 85 
Apa 15 BOBS oo visecsccs 106{ 107 83 
*SHEEP 
June 27 to July 3 ........] 108] 104 67 
ae me 91 72 
ee Ae See 70 92 72 
SGIT TO UD Se scceccccsces| 200) MS %3 
July 25 to August 1....... 99 85 73 
August ito 8 .........| 116] 111 85 
Aant . 8-30 BS: ciccssees 92 89 7 
August 15 to 22 ...... * 80 76 87 
*LAMBS 
June 27 to aah Pre ee 104] 104 
July 3 to aaa weaewicen) ee 9 «104 
July 10 to is ovsbecteves 70 92) 104 
rp ge 107| 165! 106 
July 25 to August “aes: 99 $5, 105 
Auweet 240 @ scccncsos], de ty 107 
pe a ob | ee 92 89; 105 
Apes .15 to Ze sss onde -| _80{ 76{ 110 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

+Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


SHEEP AND LAMB SUPPLY LARGER 
THAN YEAR AGO 


A larger supply of sheep and lambs for 
fall marketing from western states is in 
sight than was the case last year, ac- 
cording to estimates by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The estimated num- 
ber to be moved this fall is put at 7,115.- 
000, compared with 6,340,000 marketed last 
year. The estimate is based on the situa- 
tion reported in the various states Au- 
gust 1. All the western sheep-growing 
= are included in the estimate. 

n Most of these states the lamb crop 
PP larger this year than last, both be- 
cause of the larger percentage of lambs 
raised and also because of the increased 
number of breeding ewes. In the states 
west of the continental divide there is a 
serious shortage of feed which is expected 
to result in close culling of the flocks and 
heavy marketing of feeder lambs at corn 
belt markets. It is also thought that 
marketing of feeder sheep and ewes will 
be somewhat heavier than last year. 








U. S. ESTABLISHES STATION FOR 
LIVESTOCK EXPERIMENTS 
A tract of 57,000 acres, comprising most 
of the old Fort Keogh military reserva- 
tion at Miles City, Mont., has been trans- 
ferred to the United States Department 
of Agriculture by congress, and is being 
transformed into an experiment station 
for the stody of range livestock and for- 
age crops. Experiments at the station 
will_be conducted jointly by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
Montana agricultural experiment station, 
the former being responsible for the man- 
agement_and operation of the station. 
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OSH- 
“2 AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“The fellow who brags that he 
never spends a cent for repairs 
on his car generally has most of 
his gasoline charged too.” e 


——— 











GIRLISH CONFUSION 
A steward stood at the gangway of a 


ship and as he stood there he kept shout- 
jng for the benefit of the arriving pas- 
gengers 

“First class to the right! Second class 
to the le fer" 

A young woman stepped daintily aboard 
with a baby in her arms. As she hesi- 
tated before the steward he bent over her 
and said in his chivalrous way: 

“First or second?” 

“Oh.” said the girl, her face as red as a 


rose; ‘oh, dear, it’s—it’s “not mine.” 


SOME DIVER 


A visitor, being shown ‘round the lake, 
asked his guide how deep it was, 

“Well, sir,” was the reply, ‘“‘we don’t 
know the actual depth, but last year a 
young Australian came here to bathe, took 
his clothes off and dived in, and we 
never saw him again.’’ 

“and did you never hear from him?’ 

“Oh, yes, we had a cablegram from 
Australia asking us to send his clothes 
on. 


A Scottish farmer, being elected to the 
school board, visited the village school 
and tested the intelligence of the class by 


the question: “Now, boys, can any of you 
tell me what naething is?” 

After a moment’s silence a small boy in 
a back seat rose. “It’s what ye gi’d me 


the other day for holding yer horse.’’—Ex. 


AN UNBELIEVER 


Two little children coming out of Sun- 
day school where evidently reference had 
been made to his Satanic Majesty, were 
discussing in their childish way the les- 
son. “Do you believe there is a devil?” 
asked one. ‘‘Naw,” said the other, “‘it’s 
just like Santa Claus; it’s your father.” 


PRACTICING 
A hired man was standing in front of 





Eir n’s door as a funeral went by. 
“Whose funeral?” he asked of Einstein. 
“Chon Sehmidt’s,” replied Einstein. 
“John Smith!” exclaimed the hired man. 

“You don’t mean to say that John 

Smith's dead?” 

“Vell, py’ golly,” said Hinstein, ‘‘vot you 
dink dey is doing mit him—bracticing?” 
KEEPING DOWN COSTS 
“Why did Ikey invite only married peo- 
ple to his wedding?” 
“Well, in that way he figured that all 
the presents would be clear profit.’ 
THE INDEFINITE AGE 
Registration Officer (to spinster)— 
“Your name, please.” 





t “Matilda Brown.” 

Registration Officer: ‘Age?’ 

Miss Brown: “Have the Misses Hill, 
who live next door, given you their ages?” 
Registration Officer: ‘No,’ 

Miss Brown: ‘Well, then, I’m the same 
age as they.” 

Registration Officer: ‘‘That will do.’ 

Proceedinig to fill in all particulars, he 
murmured: ‘“‘Miss Brown, as old as the 


ills.’ 


TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
No, Mabel, the cost of a shingle and its 
Epkeey should not be charged under 
Roofing Expenses’’—simply say “‘Over- 
ead.” 


It was 20 minutes after five. A husky 
uralist entered a large gentlemen’s fur- 






Rishing store in a western city. “Come 
but here a minute,” he said to the near- 
St clerk. The clerk went outside. 
Pointing to the sign in the store win- 
Low Given away at 5:20,” the visitor 
i . ded: ‘“‘Well, I'll take ’em now. It’s 
. Fgh: 

And they finally had to call four police- 
men end the argument and disperse the 


wd on both sides of the street. 


THEY CALL THEMSELVES DIRT 


FARMERS 
‘Candidate (to dealer in second hand | 
books): “Have you’ some’ book on agri- 


alture? I am running for office and I 
ant to know what to say to the farmers.” 


GOING THRU WITH IT 
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Waiter: “Where’s that paper plate I 
eve you with your pie?” 

Pair Visitor: ./“Oh, I thought that was 
he lower crus€,” 













Why Northland Is Best For 
Your Car, Truck and Tractor 


Northland is refined from 100 per 
cent Pure Pennsylvania Crude—a 
pure paraffine base oil, and the 
highest grade crude oil in the world. 


Northland is refined by thorough 
filtration only, eliminating all im- 
purities from the crude. No acid in 
any form is used in the process of 
refining. . 


Northland’s lubricating value is 
still further increased by a special 
centrifugal force treatment which 
materially increases its resistance 
to moisture. 


Northland will give your engine in- 
creased power, because it maintains 
perfect lubrication even under the 
severest conditions. 


Northland will materially reduce 
the necessity for repairs due to 
faulty lubrication. Consequently it 
cuts down depreciation and length| 
ens the life of the engine. 





Bartles-Shepherd Oil Company 






Buy your. 
Northland Oilin — 
barrelshalfharrels 
ov five galion cans 


AS bgiecie you buy flour, you don’t buy just 
enough for one baking. When you buy | 
sugar, you don’t buy just enough for one meal. 
When you lay in your coal supply, you get 
more than enough for a week. And it pays 
to buy your Northland Oil in quantity too. 


Buying Northland Oil in quantity is true 
ECONOMY, because there is an actual saving 
in price. And the larger the quantity, the 
bigger the saving. 


































But besides the saving in money, there is ad- 
ded CONVENIENCE. When you start on a 
trip or begin work in the field, you can quickly 
and easily fill the crankcase to just the right level.- 
No fussing around—no borrowing—no extra trips 
to town. You save lots of time having Northland 
Oil on hand when you need it. 


And then think of the SAFETY. With a good 
supply of Northland Oil, there is no temptation 
to run a car or tractor. with a half-filled crank- 
case. The danger and expense of burnt-out 
bearings and scored cylinders has been reduced 
at least fifty per cent. 


Put Northland Oil on your list right now. Then 
the next time you are in town, stop where you 
see the Northland dealer sign and get a barrel, 
half barrel or 5 gallon can of Northland—the 
best lubricating oil you can get anywhere. 


Waterloo, Iowa 

















RED TOP Posts Drop 


to Pre-War Prices 


Special Note: There is only one Genuine RED TOP. It is patented 
and trademarked for your protection. Insist on 


Prices have hit rock bottom on RED TOP Steel 
Fence Posts. They can go no lower. It’s to your 
gain to buy right now. 


For a long time you've wanted the prices you 


pay out for goods to be in line with the prices 
you get for your products. We have gone the 
limit to close the gap for you on steel fence posts. 


Your local RED TOP dealer is supplying RED 
Tops at this new low price. See him without delay. 


getting it. Avoid imitations. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-E South Dearborn Street - Chicago 






















Dependable-Powerful 
E-B TRACTOR 


[VEFORE you invest in any 
tractor, you want to know 
all about the different makes. 
For your information we 
have issued attractive book- 
lets which fully describe the 
E-B 12-20 Kerosene Tractor 
—gencrally admitted to be 
the most dependable and most 
economical tractor for all- 
around work. Its 12 H.P. at 
the drawbar and 20 H.P. at 
the belt are ample for every 

farm operation. — | 
The EB Tractor has always 
been an outstanding value, 
but at the new low price is 
without question the greatest 
buy in the whole tractor field. 
Get all the facts. Write to- 
day for free booklets and price 
and make your own com- 
parison. 'o obliga- 

tion whatever. 


Emerson-Brantingham 


Implement Ce. 
(INCORPORATED) 
Business Founded 1852 


a o% 


Without { 
obligation 
me new 















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—Aug. 31-Sept. 6 


The following program is designed for 
corn beit farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1.000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed dre those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program . 
(Every day except Sunday) 

On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:00 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:30 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a. m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12: ce p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. 

Davenport, woe, 184_-10:00 2. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:00, Wool report Thursday at 
2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:30 a. 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
ing and also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 
noon. Covers all the leading western 
markets, but with special attention to 
St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday, Monday and Friday. Special mu- 
sic programs, Tuesday, 7:00 to 7:20; Wed- 
nesday, 7:00 to 7:58; 8:45 to 11:30, mid- 
night revue; Thursday, 7:20 to 8:30, mu- 
sical program;.Friday, 9:00 to 11:30, mid- 
Right revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 7:58. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 


m., 


Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday, Thursday and Friday, 
starting at 8:00 and continuing till 9:00. 
Saturday, barn dance program, 8:00 to 
12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8 to 9, 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 


, day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 


Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:60. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Monday, 
8:20. music; Wednesday, 8:20, musical 
program; Friday, 8:30, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—7:00 to 8:00 
Tuesdays and Fridays; 8:00 to 9:30 on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 


musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening except 
Sunday: music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW. 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 


«» Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 
St. Louis, KSD, 546—Monday. Wednes- 


day and Saturday, 8:00 p. m., and Friday, 
7:00 p. m., musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF. 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Monday. 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
1:00 p. m.; sacred song service, Sunday, 
6:30 to 7:30. 


Talks 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday and Fri- 
Gay, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program. 8:00 to 
$:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 

Davenport, 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 every 
day and Sunday. Friday. 
tourists’ road bulletins. 


484—Educational lec- 
evening but Tues- 
9:00 to 9:30, 


woc, 


THE BURLINGTON FAIR 

One of the best livestock shows in its 
history featured the Tri-State Fair, at 
Burlington, Iowa, August 4 to 9. All of 
the leading breeds of cattle and swine 
Were represented. entries coming from 
several states. 

In the Shorthorn division both senior 
and grand championships went to Weav- 
er & Garden, Wapello, Iowa. while Hague 
& Girton, Fairfield;-Iowa, took both ju- 
nior championships. In the Herefords, all 
bull championships as well as junior fe- 
male honors went to W. LE. Yost, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. Letts & Turkington, Letts, 
Iowa. showed the senior and grand cham- 
pion cow. Thomas Gatton & Son, Rose 
Hill, Iowa, won alll Angus awards. 

FP. J. Reuping, Fond du Lac, Wis., won 
ali championships in the Guernsey sec- 
tion, except senier and grand champion 
female, which went to the herd of E. S. 
Persm, Minot, S. D. Meredith Jersey 
Farm, Des Moines, Iowa, and Pebble Hilt 





Our Readers Market 





Look for what you need 
Sel what you wish through these columns 











RATE Sc PER WORD [irr ocstoa ae port of the saver 


'e charge for a must 
accompany : 
= orders, orders and changes in must reach 
4 fa oie pot ince” thar . eight days before of li- 
cation, writing your edvertisement give full details, 
euts and increases sales. 


and each initial or full as one wor: 
minimum 


number 
of twenty words. 

















BONDS 


FARM LANDS 


LIVE STOCK 











BONDS of responsible communities and MINNESOTA _HOLSTEINS 

Se a and attractive | WONDERFUL opportunities in improved | HOLSTHINS, splendidly marked, high 
pevetnenta. Write for list. Polk, Corley, and unimproved farms near Perham grade heifers, $20 each. Shipped C. 9, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. (Land o’ Lakes), in Ottertail county, 35th tegistered bull calf given free with 











WE BUY and sell tax exempt municipal 

bonds, government and high-grade cor- 
poration bonds. Ringheim & Co., Des 
Moines. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GET more for your eggs by shipping them 
to us. Produce Commission Company, 
34 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


THE World's Largest Dog Kennels offer 
for sale Oorang Airedale watch dogs, 
automobile dogs, children’s companions, 
farm dogs, stock drivers, hunters and re- 
trievers; also big game hounds, coon 
hounds, fox hounds, rabbit hounds and 
thoroughbred hound and Airedale pup- 
pies. Satisfaction guaranteed to any 
point in the United States. Large illus- 
trated descriptive catalog mailed free. 
Oorang Kennels, Box 17, La Rue, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Wnhite Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents. Priced to meet the farmers’ 
pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello, Iowa, Box 112. 
SCOTCH Collie pups; heel-driving strain; 
males, $8; females, $5. Also excellent 























mele, one year old, $12. James Farrell, 
Bellevue, Towa. 
FARM LANDS 





IOWA 


A CHOICE 80-acre farm for sale in Em- 

met county, near Estherville; well tiled, 
fenced hog tight. good buildings; clear. 
My age can’t take care of it. Write to 
owner for full description and price and 
terms. J. S. Miller, R. F. D. No. 3, Es- 
therville, Iowa. 








KANSAS 


KANSAS leads them all. 
Send for 





Splendid bar- 
informa- 





gains; easy terms. 
tion. The Allen County Investment, Iola, 
Kansas. 
Two Farms—Partition Sale—Acres, 187 


and 198: rich Kaw Vaflley bottom land, 
about 12 miles east of Topeka, Kan., on 
Golden Belt highway. Will be sold at 
Court House, Oskaloosa, Kan., September 
4, 1924, to settle an estate. Great oppor- 
tunity to pick up a bargain. For par- 
ticulars, inquire, Dietrich, 731 Scarritt 


Bldg., Kansas City. Mo. 


MINNESOTA 








1400 ACRES 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
GIVEN AWAY 

In Mille Lacs county, the ‘‘Million Dol- 
lar Butter County,’ where alfalfa and 
clover grow like weeds. A great poul- 
try and dairy section and the home of 
Minnesota's largest co-operative 
creamery. Mille Lacs county is pros- 
perous. 

To each of a limited number of relia- 
ble settlers with capital of $1,000 or 
more, we will give the use of 80 acres 
and after 5 years give a clear deed to 
20 acres with the option of purchasing 
the remaining 60 acres at a stated price 
on easy terms. 








No down payment All of the set- 
tler’s capital is available for improve- 
ments. For full information write or 
call on 

D. S. B. JOHNSTON LAND CO., 
Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Plantation, Thomasville, Ga., divided firsts 


and championships in the Jerseys. The 
Holstein herd of W. C. Warton & Daugh- 
ter, Rose Hill, Iowa, had no competition. 
Prof. H. H. Kildee, Ames, Iowa, judged 
the cattle. 

B. M. Boyer. 
Jack Hornbaker. 
vided honors in 


Farmington, Iowa, and 
Mt. Sterling, Iowa, di- 
the Chester White swine 


classes, while the Spotted Poland China 
ribbons went to Austin McDonald, New 
London, Iowa, and A. J. Ryan, Milton, 
Iowa. John Hammer & Sons, Nauvoo, 
Ti.; A. J. Ryan & Son, Milton, Iowa, and 
John Coppe, Yarmouth, Iowa. were the 
principal winners on Poland Chinas. 
Hampshires were shown by J. J. Robert- 
son, Columbus Junction, Iowa; J. E. Kerr 


& Sons. Columbus Junction, Iowa; A.-J. 
Whiteman, Biggsville, Ill, and A. J. 
Ryan. Ralph Crane, Mt. Pleasant, Lowa, 
and R. F. Smylie, Columbus Junction, 
Iowa, won the championships in the Duroc 
Jersey show, with Wm. Vance, Sperry, 
Iowa, and Everett Bishop. New London, 
Iowa, also taking some ribbons. The Tam- 
worth show was a contest between the 
herds of A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa, 
and Church Farms, Joy, lll. The swine 
awards were made by Prof. P. S. Shearer, 


in production among counties in the U. S 
Fast becoming a great dairying section. 
Carn and aPalfa now among leading 
crops. Good town on main iine N. P. R 
R. Excellent highways and markets; fine 


chtirches, schools, creameries, etc. For 
further information write Secretary, Per- 
ham Chamber of Commerce, Perham, 


Minn. 


ten-head order. Wildwood Farms, Stilt. 

water, Minn. 

HOLSTEIN or Guernsey two months old 
heifers from heavy milkers; tuberculin 

tested; twenty dollars each. Clover Valley 

Holstein Farms, Whitewater, V 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES — 











200 ACRES adjotning town, Floyd county, 
Iowa. All good black soil, nine room 
house, barn 34x80. A beautiful home 
farm that I will sell very cheap. Address 
Owner, 4800 S. Colfax Avenue, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
GOOD quarter with good buildings for 
sale at $130 per acre; easy terms; four 
miles from town. First National Bank, 
West Concord, Dodge County, Minn. 











ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 


to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and re- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia. 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 














acre dairy farm for: only $100 deposit and 
balance in ten years. Close to big towns. 
Many neighbors. Best richest, gently roll- 
ing Wisconsin elay loam. Only $2,000 for 
40 with nice house, good barn, best milk 
cows. A greater opportunity than a U. S. 
Homestead. Particulars free. National 
Land Colonizing Co., Dept. G3, Madison, 
Wis. 
HARDWOOD ceut-over tand; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin 
FOUND—In Wisconsin, a great alfalfa, 
corn, potato, clover and dairy country. 
Shawano, Oconto and adjoinng counties. 
Send for free picture catalog of farms. 
Deal direct. No commissions. Wisconsin 
Farmers and Homeseekers Service Bu- 
reau, Marshfield, Wis. 
SMALL farm, well improved, 15 
horses, implements; joins county 
with normal and high schools. $5,500. 
Larger farm two miles out, $12'500. 
Terms. Stookey, Thorp, Clark County, 
Wisconsin. 
FIFTY southern 
at cost. No commissions. 
advance soon. Farmers’ 
Land Co., Brodhead, Wis. 
FARMS WANTED 
WANT to hear from party having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. 


CASH buyers want farms. Describe fully 
and state price. R. A. McNown, 396 
Wilkinson Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


RENTERS WANTED 











cows, 
Seat 





Wisconsin farms selling 
Prices will 
Co-operative 




















A FIRST-CLASS tenant farmer, with 
help and equipment, to \handle a 640 
acre farm, im Osceola county, Iowa, on 
shares. Send application and recommend- 
ations to Henry H. Nelson. Sibiey, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WE HAVE for sale or rent. cheap, some 


of the best farms in the corn belt prop- 
er, ranging in size from 80 to 1,000 acres, 
highly improved and fenced in hog tight. 
The Sonnesyn Co., St. James, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man with car. who can de- 

vote his entire time calling on farm 
folks. Must have sales ability, and will- 
ing to work. Write, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
CAN furnish in carload lots, high-grade 
Holstein and “Guernsey cows and heif- 
ers; T. B. tested; bred to high producing 
sire; prices reasonable. R. Schaffan, 
Claremont, Minn. 























FOR SALE—Guertseys and Holsteins, 
milkers, springers and bred heifers. Jas. 
H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 
northeast of Dubuque. Highway 23. 
BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
calves anywhere. write Edgewood 
Farms. Whitewater. Wis. 





HOLSTEINS 
RICHLY bred Holstein bulls ready for 
light service. A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. Bred 
for fall and winter freshening. Priced to 
sell. Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


JERSEYS 








NEW YORK ‘ 
NEW YORK state farm; centrally lo- 
cated, on N. Y. C. railroad; 110 acres MISCELLANEOUS 
level alfalfa land. Write for particulars. 
A. A. Moore, Wampsville, N. Y., Owner. AGENTS WANTED 
WISCONSIN SALES AGENTS—Full line quality shoes 7 
REGISTER and secure a farm. Hundreds ia pg ng Re Pe 
have already started on our wonderful peat business No: stock itecestar pals 
colonization plan. Come and see their w kit s ‘ lied, Val able t rite fe a 
fine new homes. We will also help you -d : wy. Me TT ae Sh o. 484 c St 
start in Wisconsin. You can get 40 or 80 var Mana ne wee C St, 





BUILDING MATERIAL 
LUMBER and shingles at reduced prices, 














Farmers’ trade our specialty. Best 
quality. Robert Emerson Co., Box 1156-B, 
Tacoma, Wash. ____ 

LUMBER 
LOW prices on fir lumber, red cedar 


shingles and fenee posts shipped direct 
from mills to you. Send us your lumber 
bills for delivered price. Lansdown, Box 
909-H, Everett, Wash. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel« 
oped; six glossy prints and an en- 
largement from the best negative, 25c sil- 




















ver. Peerless Photo Co., Charles City, 
Iowa. 
POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 





FOR SALE—300 Baroon strain S.C. W. 
Leghorn pullets; four months old; good, 
healthy stock, from excellent winter lay- 


ers; also a few choice cockerels; prices 
on request. Square Deal Leghorn Farm, 
Box 779W, Maquoketa, Iowa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
FOR SALE—200 purebred Barred Rock 
pullets; also 100 cockerels. Evroul J, 
Dee, New Hampton, iowa. 


POULTRY REMEDIES 


STOP your poultry losses from mixed in- 
fections, including complications of 
ehicken cholera, typhoid, roup, etce., 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bacteria 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 doses, 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over 50 











doses, add $1 for each additional 10 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
ltapids, Iowa. 





MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sulphe- 

nates Compound, tablet form, used in 
the drinking water. An intestinal anti- 
septic used for the prevention of fowl 
cholera, white diarrhea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tablets, 
$1.50. Cedar Rapids Serum Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED prices on baby chicks. Whit 
and Brown Leghorns, $8; Barred 

White Rocks, R. L Reds, $9; White Wyan- 

dottes and Buff Orpingtons, $10 per hun- 








dred; 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed. Dellner Hatchery, Dept. W, Water- 
loo, Iowa. _& 





SCHOOLS 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway station 

office positions, $115-$250 month. ‘Fret 
transportation, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 147 Wain- 
wright, St. Louis. 
FOREST rangers, 

er government 
work. Particulars free. 
A-9, Denver. Colo. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $30) 

per bushel; sweet clover, 92 per cent 
pure, white, hulled, $6.00 bushel; track 
here; bags free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia. Kansas. 








postal clerks and oth- 
help needed. Steady 


Write Mokane, 











FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 





Ames, Iowa, 


Carr, Coflins, Iowa. 





ALFALFA, $7.50 bu.; Sweet Clover, $7.3 
bu.; Timothy, $3.90 bu.. sacked. Sam 

ples free. Standard Seed Cae, 

Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 





—— 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 29, 1924 
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| Of General Interest 
i 

FIELD DAYS IN WESTERN IOWA 

McArthur Farms, nine miles southeast 
of Oakland, Iowa, will be the scene of two 
jeld days, September 9 and 10. Twenty- 
five counties in. southwestern Iowa are 
co-operating, to make the two days well 
worth while for the farmers in that part 
of Iowa. The first day will be given over 
to demonstrations and discussions-ef va- 
rious field crop problems. while the sec- 
will be devoted to different 
phases of livestock feeding and manage- 
ment. Numerous well known speakers 
on hand to take part in the pro- 
gram, among them being John M. Evvard, 
w. H. Stevenson, F. S. Wilkins, Rex 
peresford, J. C. Galloway and M. A. 
Houser of Iowa State College and Prof. 
Pp. G. Holden, noted lecturer on corn. 
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will be 





SAC COUNTY FAIR 

An increase in attendance over last year 
is reported for the Sac county fair, held at 
City, August 5 to 8, despite the fact 
hat rain occurred every night of the fair. 
The total attendance was 21,868, compared 
with 20.432 in 1923. The display of live- 
stock and agricultural products was 
among the best in the history of the fair 
and considerable business was transacted 
py exhibitors. Secretary W. F. Weary of 
the fair states that the exhibit of dairy 
eattle was extraordinary and that the 
quality and number were perhaps better 
than any dairy cattle show at an lowa 
county fair in recent years. An exhibit of 
fifty baby beeves fed by calf club mem- 
bers was also a feature of the livestock 
department. A total of 30 horses, 200 cat- 


Sac 


tie, 300 hogs and 350 poultry were on 
hand. Sheep, however, were conspicuous 
by their absence. A new department of 


the fair is a class for tewnship exhibits. 





PLAN FOR ORDERLY MARKETING 
Livestock producers, commission men, 
packers and stockyards representatives 
met recently at Kansas City in an or- 
derly marketing conference at which was 


iseussed methods of bringing a uniform 
ow of livestock without giuts to that 





market. After considerable discussion it 
was agreed that all that could be accom- 
plished would come thru the channels of 





»publicity and education. The recom- 
inendations of the conference were as 
follows: 


1. A five-day market for fat cattle. 

2. <A six-day market for hogs. ’ 

On account of the feeding and hold- 
ing facilities for sheep adjacent-to public 
markets. the distribution of sheep takes 
care of itself to a large extent. 

4. Packers gave definite assurances of 
support for the five-day market for fat 
cattle and the six-day market for hogs. 

5. Order buyers will be urged to co- 
operate by extending their purchases over 
the five-day market for fat cattle and 
he six-day market for hogs.= 

6. The committee requests that an ed- 
ucational campaign be launehed by the 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Wichita ex- 
changes, stockyard companies, market 
dailies, farm and daily press toward the 


end of informing the producer of the 
value of the plan. 

7. The proposed plans wlil result in 
economic saving to the producer when 


made effective. 

J. H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas 
State Livestock Association, and Fred H. 
Olander, president of the Kansas City 
Livestock Exchange, are chairman and 


secretary of the committee. 





THE SHENANDOAH FAIR 

The Shenandoah fair, held at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, August 11 to 138, was very 
successful and a good attendance was had 
in spite of rainy days. The hog show was 
fully as large as a year ago, altho some 
other departments were not as well filled. 
One of the features of the hog show was 
he Tamworth exhibit, contributed by five 
herds. Most of the Tamworth winnings 
went to the herds of J. B. Mackoy, Farra- 
1 Iowa, and C. S. Hook & Son. Cla- 
ida, lowa. A good showing of Hamp- 
shires was made by W. Y. Couter, and 
Cleat Brooks, both of Bethany. Mo., and 
J. N. Summers, Malvern, Iowa. 

Poland Chinas were short in number, 
being limited to the two exhibits of C. C. 








Kish & Son, Riverton, Iowa, and Sam 
Lawson, Norwich, Iowa. Henry Field, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, and Fred Christen- 
son, Blanchard, Iowa, showed Spotted Po- 
Jand Chinas, and Sperry & Summers, Mal- 
vern, Iowa, exhibited Yorkshires. 

Three herds each of Duroc Jerseys and 
Chester Whites appeared. The Duroc 
winnings were divided among the herds of 
Just-A-Mere Farm, Bethany, Mo., and 
Sweeney & Crane and L. R. Barker, both 
of Shenandoah. All Chester White cham- 
pionships went to J. H. McAnaw, Cam- 
eron, Mo. 

Hook & Madden, Clarinda, Iowa, were 
among the principal exhibitors of cattle, 
showing Shorthorns, Herefords and Jer- 


seys. Frank Coykendall, Shenandoah, 
Showed Shorthorns. R. J. Teachout, Imo- 
gene, Iowa, and Cleo Tyner, Shenandoah, 
showed . Aberdeen Angus, while Glen 
Thomas, Shenandoah, had Holsteins. A. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Oct. 1—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
S. H. Bird, Megr., South Byron, Wis. 


CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 2—W. E. Gaffey. Storm Lake, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 


Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 15~J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 


Jan. 22—MeKee Bros.. Creston, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—J. D .Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia, 


Jan. #%—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
POLAND CHiNAS 

Oct. 4—W. J. Crow. Webb. Iowa. 

Oct. 16—-Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 

Oct. 21—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 

Oct. 22—W’. B. Halstead, Van Wert, lowa. 

Jan. 17—-David A. Miller, Dayton, Towa. 

Feb. 19—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 


Feb. 26—Ralph & Maxwell Baker, Bel- 
mond, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 14—B. W.-Broers, Mason City, Iowa. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 

Sept. 6—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 
ham, Iowa. 

Oct. 8—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
TAMWORTHS 
Oct. 15—Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Ia. 
Nov. 6—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Qur pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 
esue 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 








nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E, H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 
G. Thurman, Blanchard, Towa, showed 


Guernseys. 
Exhibitors of sheep included 
Teatsworth, Gravity, Iowa; A. G. 


RB. Is 
Thur- 


man, Glen Thomas and R. J. Teachout. 
Frank Keenan & Sons, Shenandoah, and 
Safley Bros., Bedford, Iowa, supplied the 


livestock classes 


Kennedy, 


horse show. All 
judged by Carl N. 
Iowa. 


were 
Des Moines, 


CURING AND STORING ONIONS 

One of the secrets of successful storage 
of onions is careful curing, which should 
start in the field, according to Glenn O. 
Randall, of the horticultural department 
of the Illinois Agricultural College. In 
the first place, the crop should not be 
harvested as dry onions until the tops 
ripen down and fall over or mature suf- 
ficiently to wither near the top of the 
bulb. At this stage the bulbs should be 
pulled and the whole plant allowed to 
dry. The drying may be accomplished to 
advantage by sientighe the bulbs, with 
tops attached, in windrows. The’ onions 
should be piled in such a way that the 
tops will partially protect the bulbs from 
direct sunlight. They should be subject- 
ed to the sun’s rays in this manner until 
the tops are completely dry. 

The next precedure is that of remov- 
ing the tops by clipping them off about 
an inch above the bulb. It is important 
to leave a small portion of twisted stem 
attached to the bulb in order to protect 
against fungous infection. Onions should 
be stored in a way that will provide for 
free circulation of air around the indi- 
vidual bulbs. This may be accomplished 
by storing them in slat crates, which 
should be stacked in the storage on a 
platform so constructed that there will 
be free circulation of air underneath the 
crates as well as around them. 

Temperature and humidity also play 
an important part in successful storage 
of onions, since they belong to that class 
of vegetables which require a cool tem- 
perature and low humidity. It is espe- 
cially important that they be stored in 
an atmosphere as nearly dry as possible, 
in order to prevent the development of 
fungous diseases, which cause the bulbs 
to rot. In the home storage room, where 
only two or three bushels are stored, the 
onions may be placed in slat crates and 
these containers suspended a few feet 
from the ceiling. The temperatuer in this 
part of the room will be more nearly op- 
timum than near the floor. 





ILLINOIS COUNTIES TEST 
CATTLE 
Of the 102 counties in Illinois, 58 are 
now testing their cattle for tuberculosis 


MANY 


under the area plan. The 58 counties now 
testing represent an increase of 19 coun- 
ties since January 1, 1924, when only 39 


counties had ‘taken up the work. 








TAM WORTHS 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the pone ane grand champton a 





Chief. Come d see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
BD. M. B. 9, lowa City, lowa. 











"WISCONSIN 
QUALITY 


HE cattle for this series of 
sales are being consigned and 
sponsored by the Holstein and 
Guernsey Association of Barron, 
Dunn, St. Croix, Eau Claire and 


Chippewa Counties—all area tested 
for tuberculosis. There will be approxi- 
mately half Guernseys and Holsteins in 
each sale, with afew additions of high 
grade Jerseys, Milking Shorthorns, 
Ayrshires and Brown Swies. This terri- 
tory is noted for its quality of grade 
dairy cows, 





650 HIGH GRADE DAIRY CATTLE 


AT AUCTION 


PRODUCERS’ SALES, AUSPICES COUNTY ASSOCIATION 


Barron, Wis., Sept. 10, 150 Head 
Menomonie, Wis., Sept. 12, 150 Head 
New Richmond, Wis., Sept. 16, 150 Head 
Eau Ciaire, Wis., Sept. 18, 100 Head 
Chippewa Falis, Wis., Sept. 19, 100 Head 


DeLANCEY BROS., Co-op. Sales Mgrs. 
3447 21st Ave. South, 


HOLSTEINS and 
GUERNSEYS 


Sales Beginning at 10 A. M. 





Management of 


MINNEAPOLIS, (MINH. 























50 Head of Cattle consisting ot: 


10 head of cows to be fresh this fall; 





SEARLE DAIRY, Owners, 


Complete Dispersal Sale of 


Holstein Dairy 
At 1:00 P, M. Wednesday i 3, 1924 


8 registered cows; 
and heifers; 6 head of heifer calves; 5 head of cows to be fresh at time of sale; 
16 head heifers to be fresh within the next two months. 
herd 1s practically of our own ralsing and every animal is well bred and well grown. Herd has been head- 
ed the past 4 years by Fairlawn Forbes Ormsby (241510), a paternal cousin of Sir Pietertje Ormsby 
Mercedes. Thig herd is under federal supervision and a health certificate can be given with each animal. 
Sale to take place on the farm one mile west of the lowa State College Dairy Farm, Ames, Iowa. 
References: Union National Bank, Ames, lowa. 


Herd 


1 registered bull; 40 head of high grade cows 


This 








AMES, IOWA 








TAM W UORTEHS 





MOLSTEINS. 





B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 

Bred Gilt, Sow and Boar Sale 
Saturday, Sept. 6, 1924 
“Best offering ever—Champion 
blood lines. Send¥for details 
and come. 







KNOLL DAVID 
3.M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois. 





BEN-ARD TAMWORTHS 


Ben-Ard Megul E2,a Senior boar pig and his 
litter sisters will be shown as young herd at Des 
Moines this fall. Look them up. 

DER & SNYDER, Oskaloosa, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL BUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
{ospection. Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, |OWA 


Durocs By Goldtouch 


The particular man buys his boar early. Our pigs 
are such that we would be pleased to show.them to 
the particular man. No Sensation blood in GOLD. 
TOUCH. KR. H. REED, Fort Dodge, lowa. 








HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foun@ition 
herd or for calf club. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains. 

BAKGHROVE & AKNOLD, Norwalk, ia. 





F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTERIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write KMadgeweod 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia... offers 

« fine young bulis, sired by son of King Bess 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome, 








POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


A fine crop of pigs. Sons of the great boars end 
out of daughters of champions. The particular matt 
buys early. Herd boar Diamond Jumbo. ive 
boars by Monarch—World’s Champton 1923, 
DAVID A. MILLER, Dayton, lowa 


Hancherdale Polands 


Falhsows, open at one and ahaif Chicago top, 
weigh around 300.—Very choice spring boars by our 
by our great boar Criterio by Orange boy. Come 
or write for price and description. 

M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 











JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 38to6yrs. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high 2 — 

FRED CHANDLER, Ch 








ariton, lewa 





SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS, 


Spotted Sows and Gilts 


Sired by English Extreme Type and bred to 
@ son of Gates Model for August and September 
farrow. T. M. Hayden, B..F. D. 1, Creston, lowa. 








Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for literature and 
list of breeders. 


The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENIA, OHIO. 








SHORTHORNS. 


Increase Farm Profits 


Use Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
Produce market topping steers 
and increase your income. 


QUALITY COUNTS. 

For literature, address 
THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


HARVESTER BOY 


A wonderful Spotted Poland junior yearling boar 
will be shown at Des Moines this fell. Come to the 
farm or see him at the fair. We always have some- 
thing for sale. D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, Ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock_For Sale 


Clydesdaie stallion—three years old—by Criterion— 
ist at lowa State Fair 
Percheron 5 Es —two years old—by Jalape; 
at Iowa State Fair 
Oxford, ampere, 











pureaetare. Southdown and 
boufllet Rams 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, lowa 





AUCTION EERS 














Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from i2 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and {if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 











AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
S18 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Send me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mafl man when it arrives. 























White Shorthorn Bulls 


Some very choice Scotch bulls of serviceable 
age. Acanthus and Clara families. Sired by 
Village Ceremony. Federal accredited herd. 
ANDREW HOLMES, AMES, IOWA 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stoek for sale at 
all times. WILLIAM SBURG, IOWA. 





OAN SCOTCH 24 mo. Shorthorn bull 
by Village Golden, noted winner. Attractive 
price. A. E. NEVILLE, Aurelia, lowa. 
A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 
Purp»se Milking Shorthorns, the farmer’s 

cow, sent on request. Milking Shorthorn Society, 








BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. A! graduates are succesful. 

Want to sell your Farm? Write us for exper. 

ee service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
uctioneers Sehool of Experie 

222 Witakes Bldg. Davemness. ""owek 





ABER DEEKN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


of Rare Quality and Scale 
Rn 9 — to two — All by Eesthonian, 
sireof many winners at leading state faire and most 
noted Elba Erica bul! living. - 
We offer real herd headert end at prices to insure 
profit for siring stee 


J. H. FRANK, 


Ase BULLS FOR SALE. I have several 
head of young bulis of leading of 
serviceabie age. George Wilkinson, Mitcheliviile, Ia. 





Renwick, lowa 














R. E. MILLER 


Live § 
ive tock Auctioneer 


LIVE oowCKh 
ee Eee 


H. L. aaa Auctioneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Beak Bidg., Bes Metmes, tows 
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Tractor 


(Polarine Rest 


THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


Made in Five Grades 


saves parts, because a breakdown in the midst of agricultural activities is costly. The experiencés which 


“T savespar owners are among the heaviest users of Polarine. They are compelled to use a lubricant that 
many tractor operators have related to us prove that Polarine is a superior lubricant for tractors. 








TRACTORS Trade Name Motor Oil 
Trade Name Motor Oll | Mogul.............0+55-- 8. H. 
Adaptable................. H. RS. teenies enaee tee’ 8. H. 
Allis-Chalmers, 6-12.....+....H. Sk dna nkbopsy ats cath 
is-Chalmers, Other Models.8. H. | Nilson...............0+.05 8. 
BE > ae RE Se re E.H 
Andrews-Kincade............ BR eS ee ay E.H 
OS Se eae Sy ae PE, oceceawcetsceseoee E. H. 
Aultman-Taylor, 15-30 ce 4 eee CC; 
Aultman-Taylor, Other Models.S. H. | Rix..................... . 
Automotive. ..........-.... H. Rumley, Oil Pull, 12-20, 16-30 
Avery, C. & Road Razer... ..H. and silt naive Gah k xt SMA 
Avery, Track Runner........S. H. | Rumley, Other Models... -. E. H. 
Avery, Other Models. . Be MR, «60 Fac Sndcdcccniies H. 
Bates Steel Mule, Midwest DOUON, a Saanyoessegssasdisz 8. . 
Lt, ORS pS een . 
Bates, Other Models... . IL Square Turn..............-. E. H. 
nt vokdhneceenes sess Ea a ae 8. H. 
Best Tracklayer............. eae . A. 
Big Farmer........... ..E. H. } Topp-Stewart 8. H. 
Case, 10-18, 12-20 and 15-27. .H. MD. nocke <back sab bathe =¥ H. 
"=a Bg ere eee E. H. 
Case, Other Models..........8. H. | Traylor.................--- H. 
LTE S.No acdc ss asan Hi, Trumdesr. oss. fs 055- o soc a 
EC WH cokdéenas soe vb dale 8. H. | Twin City, 12-20 and 20-35...8. H. 
Coleman. ..E. H. | Twin City, Other Models... ..E. H. 
PE ton Ulenewt do tus cttesen FSS eae ae 8. H. 
Mr LapagsubaethtSscabas Df ae MD, 56 « fIetonc>cdvsndiab 8. H. 
MEN -4 2, picbah.oshvadag days S. H. | Waterloo Boy.............. 8, H. 
SESE 5 wins te cheap Kewke H. IERIE. cues oad sihonton sy ae 
— | Sy Rae = 5 WOON |. cach eesesss 8. E. 
Flour City, Junior and 20-35..5. H.| acme... er fl. 
Flour City, Other Models.....E.H. | ap, H. 
Pords0.-.....2+s.ee20e0 SD Sitpeeteaegset 
FOR, ....--seeresereeeeeees E. H. | Bailor... ooo. ..c.ccseceeceee H. 
emrescwesibn cs akevanee~s > aed nied boSeehes eae H. 
ME cncccvcpeepevesssvesessee S 
Harv-Pare 2220 220000.0 Xb) een. 
| SRE RS rape ER) ~ ae ek H 
Holt, 2Ton......-...-++- Be A eb, ..ssssexcuess5 are S. H. 
HHrit, Other Models......... E. H.| International................ H. 
Huber. .......-..+-s0+++05 8. H. | Kincade............0.00000 H. 
Indiana... .........-..+.++. H. Merry Garden. ............. M. 
International............... H. _ | Motor Macultivator.:....... 8. H. 
eS See E. H.| New Britain................ H. 
oy, ee vse eesaneeeenes 3 2) i See 
BONED wis eevee ees evees aK = bBery Wheel. oo... ss csc..00. E.# 
| Saree 8. H. | re 
gee eae: § Hr | Utilator.................0+- = 
vanae a ee . - 
ee ERE = : 
eer eal aeaty Sapp ae 
SS Pore rer 8. H 
MeCormick-Deering. .. .. _..H._ | H.—Polarine Heavy 
Minneapolis, 12-25 and 17-30.8. H. | S.H.—PolarineSpecialfleavy 
Minneapolis, Other Models. . .E. H. | E..—Polarine Extra Heavy 
N. B.—For re endations of grades of Polarine to 
use in automobiles and trucks cousult chart at any 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Station. 

















Owners Prove | 
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Merriman Brothers of Deckerville, Michigan, write: 


“We own and farm over 500 acres of land, and we have 
used Fordson tractors during the last 4 years. 


“We have done a great deal of shopping around on 
tractor oils, trying all of the well-known brands, and 
have now proved to our satisfaction that your Polarine 
Heavy is the best oil obtainable for the lubrication of 
the Fordson Tractor.” 


There is a correct grade of Polarine for your car, tractor or truck, 
no matter what make it may be. And when you use this grade, 
you will note both a marked saving in fuel and a marked drop 
in repair cost and renewal of parts. 


Polarine actually makes tractor fuel go further. This is because 
Polarine is scientifically made. It forms a perfect seal about 
the piston to conserve the power your engine develops. 


Polarine saves parts because it reduces friction to a minimum. : é 
It maintains its body under all working conditions. It does not Ss Ff 
break down. a 


Don’t experiment. Don’t risk layoffs in your busy season. Use the 
correct grade of Polarine throughout the season. Then compare 
your tractor’s performance under these new conditions with its 
performance last year. You’ll be pleased with the improvement. 
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